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NOTICE 


With the “Sprctator” of Saturday, January 28, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~— 


O facts at once new and authentic have been published 
this week about Panama affairs, all engaged in the two 
prosecutions and the inquiry waiting the reopening of the 
Assembly on January 10th to state what they have discovered. 
The investigating Judge, M. Franqueville, has, however, been 
diligently cross-examining the prisoners, and, it is believed, 
has arrived at much evidence which will be gradually made 
public after the date named. The only new arrest has been 
that of M. Blondin, who is now one of the cashiers of the 
Crédit Lyonnais, but was formerly in the employ of the 
Panama Company. A lady who has recently visited the 
Canal works, in a letter quoted in the Daily Chronicle, after 
describing the ruin now going on—for instance, the slow decay 
of about fifty dredgers and steamboats—mentions an incident 
curiously illustrative of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps’ recklessness 
of expense. He once visited the works, and doubtless to avoid 
the miasma of Colon, had a small peninsula run out to sea on 
which to build a house for the Chairman of the Company. 
Such a house would be as healthy as a ship, but the peninsula 
cost a fortune. His theory seems throughout to have been 
that the Canal would succeed in the end, and that expense 
did not matter. He has at last, it is reported, become aware 
that a judicial inquiry is going on; but at eighty-seven he is 
too old to attend, or, indeed, to be much disturbed. 


The German Democratic Party is endeavouring to get up a 
Panama Scandal of its own. Its organ, the Vorwarts, declares 
that Prince Bismarck employed the sequestrated income of 
the Guelph estates to subsidise not only the Press, which has 
always been admitted, but Ministers, generals, Members of 
Parliament, and even Judges. The journal asserts that it 
possesses, or, at all events, could publish, a hundred receipts 
from dignitaries so paid; and, though it does not give names, 
describes many of them by allusions which every one in 
Germany understands. Twenty-one of the vouchers are signed 
by Members with seats in the Prussian as well as the Imperial 
Diets, the largest single amount being for £3,000, given to a 
living Parliamentary celebrity. The statement is said to be 
discredited in Germany, as all receipts for money from 
this Fund, after being read by the Emperor, were burnt; 
but it is, of course, conceivable that some person employed in 
the burning saw an opportunity for blackmail. There seems to 
be no doubt that gifts for past services to men of eminence were 
made from this money, and may, of course, have been used to 
eonciliate opponents. Such use was, however, authorised by 





statute until the Guelph family should pledge itself to do 
nothing contrary to the interests of the Empire; and, so long 
as the presents came from the throne, they were not accounted 
shameful. Nor were they in England in the reign of George 
III., who used his Hanoverian income in much the same way, 
the Duke of Newcastle usually acting as intermediary. The 
practice has ceased here, the Secret Service money being used 
to buy information; but to this hour, unless Cabinets are much 
belied, honours are given to dissatisfied politicians to prevent 
their going into active opposition. 


The tribes of the Soudan are still not reconciled to the 
British occupation of Egypt. A body of 750 camelmen, in 
two divisions, threatened Gamai, south of Wady Halfa, on 
the last day of the year, but were driven off. It was thought 
necessary to read them a lesson, and accordingly 120 men of 
tLe Egyptian camel corps were sent in pursuit, and came up 
with them at Ambigol Wells, seventeen miles south of Wady 
Halfa, on Monday. The Dervishes turned at bay, and fought 
hard, charging repeatedly, and fighting hand-to-hand. The 
Egyptian camel corps was in the end compelled to retreat, 
but not until they had lost some fifty men and a British officer, 
—Captain Pyne, of the Dorsetshire Regiment, who seems to 
have been surrounded and cut off. The Dervishes retreated 
towards the South, and Colonel Wodehouse, commanding 
the frontier force, has started for Ambigol, probably to inquire 
how so large a loss was incurred. It looks asif the Soudanese, 
with their accustomed daring, had thrown themselves right 
among their pursuers, and as if the affair had at one moment 
approached a massacre. Nothing is said as to the character of 
the raiding force,—whether it was supposed to be isolated ora 
part of the Mahdi’s army. We wish the bulletin-makers for the 
Times and Reuter would include in their accounts of battles on 
the Nile the words “negro” or “ fellahin.” Weshould know so 
much more of the progress made in turning the Egyptian 
Army into a fighting-force as well as a disciplined one. 


The natural corollary of lynching is civil war, and they 
have got something very like one in North Carolina. A man 
named Calvin Snipes, in Bakersville, suspected a neighbour 
named Osborne of betraying his possession of an illicit 
still, and accordingly murdered him. He was arrested, and 
the neighbours, thinking he had exceeded his privileges as a 
citizen, resolved to do a murder on their own account by 
hanging him untried. The Sheriff objected; and a number 
of respectable men armed themselves to support the consti- 
tuted authority. The majority, however, persisted, surrounded 
the jail, and after a fierce fight, in which twenty of the 
assailants were killed and fifty wounded, the Sheriff was 
murdered with twelve of his assistants, and Snipes dragged 
out. The mob forced him to a forest half a mile off, shooting 
bullets into him at intervals, and then hanged the dead body on 
a tree. The Sheriff’s friends will, it is said, avenge his death, and 
twenty-five further murders are reported, so that it is possible 
the Governor may call out the State militia. The extraordinary 
thing in a State so long civilised as North Carolina, is that there 
appears to be no organised body of armed men upon whom 
the Sheriff could rely for assistance, and no means of arresting 
the lynchers except by using soldiers in uniform. The diffi- 
culty of organising an efficient police is said to be mainly 
financial; but we suspect that if opinion were clearly in their 
favour, the means to pay them would soon be forthcoming. 
The assumption always made by Englishmen that all man- 
kind, except savages, are in favour of law and order, is un- 
true,—or, raiher, is based upon the fallacy that there are no 
savages in trousers who speak English. There are hundreds 
of thousands. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. Douglas Camp- 
bell, the author of an American work, entitled ‘“ The Puritan 
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in Holland, England, and America,” thanking him for the 
presentation copy of his book, and especially for his deeply 
interesting preface. This letter has called forth a somewhat 
indignant rejoinder from Mr. Goldwin Smith, who wee the 
book, and describes a great part of it as “a laboriou 


azn 
prolix disparagement of one of the most glorious periods fof e 


English history.” The author “seeks to show,” says Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “that whatever is good in American charac- | 
ter and institutions, had its source, not in England, but in 
Holland.” Mr. Douglas Campbell is, according to the same 
authority, very severe even upon Shakespeare, whom he 
describes as “the embodiment of a barbarous time.” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith holds that Mr. Douglas Campbell is one of 
those who “evidently cannot bear to feel that America 
owes anything to England.” Mr. Gladstone’s acknowledg- 
ments of the book are written in a complimentary strain, 
though it is only fair to say that he had not read the book 
when he wrote, but only the preface. He describes himself 
to Mr. Douglas Campbell as “a pure Scotchman,” and speaks 
of the English race as “a great fact in the world,” and likely 
so to continue. But he adds, in relation to Mr. Douglas 
Campbell’s depreciatory view of Englishmen, that “no race 
stands in greater need of discipline in every form, and, among 
other forms, that which is administered by criticism vigorously 
directed to canvassing their character and claims.” This 
letter has given a good deal of offence to our own Press, 
though we usually conceive ourselves, not perhaps quite 
truly, to be too thick-skinned to mind unfavourable 
criticism. Still, an English Prime Minister may not 
be the better fitted for his post for being a little anti- 
English, and rather pleased than pained at seeing England 
disparaged by external criticism. Englishmen will certainly 
take a good deal of chastening criticism, or, as Mr. Gladstone 
calls it, “ discipline,” before they are up to the standard of Mr. 
Gladstone’s national ideal. There is almost as little of the 
“babes and sucklings” of the Psalm quoted the other day 
by Mr. Gladstone, in our moral constitution, as there is in the 
Irishman who “ moonlights” and “ boycotts.” Mr. Gladstone 
feels but little political sympathy for the English, which is 
partly our fault and partly, also, his own. 


Mr. Healy has spoken twice to the Irish Institute of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, since our last impression, once on Satur- 
day last and once on Monday. In his first speech, Mr. Healy 
intimated that the spiritual intimidation said to be exercised 
by the Irish priesthood, is not nearly as mean and contemptible 
as the coarse bribes of beef and beer by which English political 
agents win our English voters to their side. Perhaps not; 
but is it not much more overpowering? No doubt the 
English craving for hearty eating and‘drinking goes half-way, 
or more than half-way, to meet the “ treating ” by which it is 
tempted; but, for that very reason, the tempter exercises no 
tyranny to compare with that of the priest who canvasses in 
the confessional, and threatens to leave the obstinate politician 
unabsolved. Mr. Healy then went on to declare that Mr. 
Gladstone’s offer of 1886 to reduce Ireland’s contribution to 
the common expenses of the United Kingdom to one-fifteenth 
of the whole, is not nearly generous enough, and that it would 
now be rejected without hesitation by all Ireland. Does not 
that look a little like asking for a great collective bribe to the 
corporate life of Irishmen, in return for cordial support of 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure ? 


In his second speech, Mr. Healy declared his belief that the 
present Government “had come to stay,” and that if the 
House of Lords rejected Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, the country 
would send him back to power at the next General Election 
with a threefold or fourfold majority. He praised Mr. Morley 
warmly for the pardon of the Gweedore prisoners, and believed 
that it was the intention of another Minister (in other words, 
Mr. Asquith) to perform a similar act of clemency, and hoped 
that he would not be deterred by “the miserable and terrible 
occurrence of Christmas Eve in Dublin.” Such are Mr. 
Healy’s forecasts, which do not seem to show that Mr. Healy’s 
intelligence is at all equal to predicting the political meteoro- 
logy of England. Mr. Healy may understand Ireland, but in 
dealing with England his predictions, like the omens of Irish 
dreams, are apt to go by contraries. 





On Wednesday, Mr. Conybeare made a speech at Belfast to 
a Nationalist gathering, which deserves notice on account of 





its remarkable aloofness from reason and common-sense. He 
told his audience that when he was in Dublin he investj. 
gated the recent dynamite explosion, and that among his 
friends there it was “generally accepted” that the outrage 
was committed by the same individual who had committeg 
@he outrage a year ago, and that this person was “ generally 
surmised ” to be a dismissed Castle official. Mr. Balfour ang 
the Cattle officints knew then perfectly well who was the 
perpetrator :=“-From purely political motives Mr. Balfour, 
who was ready to throw }Qor tenants who could not pay their 
rents into prison—from purely political motives this stern 
guardian of law and order refusegd to undertake or order the 
prosecution of this miscreant.” e wonder if Mr. Conybeare 
really believes this cock-and-bull story? If he does, he has 
been a victim of those hoaxes which Irishmen delight to play 
off upon the Saxon tourist. A Saxon tourist at Castle-Island 
—a place round which the map is thickly dotted with the 
red crosses that denoted agrarian murder—was, it is said, 
discussing with a local police official the reason which had 
given Castle-Island its hideous notoriety. The official at last 
suggested, in grim irony, that the murders were probably 
committed by men sent down by the Castle. The tourist 
swallowed the suggestion eagerly, and came back to England 
to declare with horror that an official had actually admitted 
to him that the Castle-Island murders were probably the work 
of the Castle. Mr. Conybeare has been the victim of a similar 
piece of Irish humour. 


Mr. William Summers, the Member for Huddersfield, died 
on Sunday, from malignant small-pox, at Allahabad, where 
he had gone to be present at the meetings of the Indian 
National Council. Mr. Summers, who was about forty, was 
well known during the late Parliament, as he assisted the 
then Opposition Whips in their duties. He is said to have 
been popular in his constituency; but he only carried the 
seat at the late Election by 261 votes. Sir Joseph Crosland, 
who then opposed him, and who is a very popular local man, 
will stand again; and, unless Huddersfield has escaped the 
wave of depression which is just now affecting the Gladstonian 
Party, the Unionists should press their opponents hard. 


The Times of Monday published two items of intelligence 
from the Congo Free State which are of some interest. One 
is, that the Belgian officials have determined to import 
Chinese coolies, and thus give themselves a command of 
labourers who will not be paralysed by the climate. That is 
an interesting experiment; but one wonders if the Belgian 
authorities are aware that Chinamen and Negroes have the 
most curious and inveterate antipathy to each other, frequently 
manifested in our own West Indies and Guiana; that the 
Chinese are never content with low wages, actually com- 
mitting suicide in the guano islands to avoid them; and that 
they are, when irritated, the most formidable mutineers in the 
world, forming secret societies which can be kept in order only 
by cannon. The other item is that M. Van den Kirckhoven, 
with a force of Congo men, has forced his way to Lado, near 
Wadelai, has attracted the attention of the Khalifa, or Mahdi, 
and is immediately to be attacked by that potentate’s agents. 
It is probable that he may be destroyed; and the question 
arises whether the King of the Belgians is acting in secret 
concert with Great Britain or not. If he is not, it is no busi- 
ness of ours, provided M. Van den Kirckhoven retires, for the 
territory is British under the Berlin Convention ; but if he is, 
Sir Gerald Portal may be obliged to send a force to his 
assistance. Our own belief is that there is no agreement, and 
that the Belgian authorities, greatly straitened for money, 
are hunting up Emin Pasha’s enormous concealed store of 
ivory. 





A severe ecclesiastical struggle has begun in Hungary. 
Dr. Wekerle, the Premier, is pledged to allow civil marriage 
to be legal, and the Bishops are issning manifestoes against 
the innovation. They not only declare civil marriage con- 
trary to God’s law, which, of course, they are bound to do, but 
call upon all electors to compel their representatives to vote 
against the proposed law. Bishop Zalka, in particular, declares 
that the Government is “ infringing Catholic dogma,” which is, 
of course, untrue, those who infringe it being only the Catholics 
who are content with civil marriage. According to the Times’ 
correspondent, the representative House of Hungary will 
treat the prelates with perfect respect and perfect inattention 
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but they will have more influence in the House of Magnates 
through the great ladies who heartily agree with the Bishops. 
It is needless to say that in nearly all Catholic countries civil 
marriage is legally valid, and that in many~—France, for in- 
stance—it is the only legal form, the religious ceremony being 
regarded only as a profession of faith. 


Senator Chandler’s Bill against immigration was pregggited 
tothe Senate on January 5th. It provides that an iM‘ending 
emigrant must obtain a passport from the United States Consul 
at the port of departure, and must prove that he can read and 
write his own language; that he possésses enough to maintain 
himself for two months,’ th? maximum required being £20; 
and that he is not physically unfit for manual labour. The 
Bill also provides for better accommodation in emigrant 
vessels, more cubic air space for eavl passenger, and more 
ventilation; that is, in other words, it orders all shipping 
companies to charge more for emigrant passages. The Bill 
will almost certainly pass, being much more moderate than 
other proposed Bills, and will greatly check immigration into 
the Union from the Continent, the discretion left to the Consuls 
being, in fact, almost absolute. Whether employers of labour 
will like its inevitable effects, is, however, another matter, 
which, as they command many votes, will probably be dis- 
cussed with some heat. 


We can see little hope for agriculture in what is known as 
Lord Winchilsea’s Plan, which is toform a National Agricul- 
tural Union. It was accepted at York on Thursday; but it 
was evident that many of those present thought the 
present Agricultural Chambers and Unions sufficient, and 
desired only to see more labourers enter them. Lord 
Winchilsea desires to see all connected with agriculture 
form a distinct party; but if they do, they cannot carry 
Protection, and what other plan is there for raising prices ? 
Lord Winchilsea seems to think that if brewers were bound 
to make beer of English barley and hops, prices would 
rise greatly, and nobody would be injured; but he is only 
talking Protection without knowing it. If prices do not rise, 
the farmer is not benefited; and if they do rise, the consumer 
of beer will have to pay the difference. Dispensing with the 
middleman sounds practical ; but we should like to know how 
the middleman got there if he is not useful. 





Dr. W. H. Russell, the well-known correspondent of the 
Times, publishes in that journal on Friday a remarkable letter 
on the “Sea-serpent.” He says that in 1851 he heard from a 
venerable lady of unmistakable character a full account of the 
appearance of a sea-serpent off the Bay of Greiss, in the Isle 
of Lewis, which was wounded with bullets by the fishermen, 
and for some time lay with its head extended on a rock. It 
left some of its scales there, and some were given to Dr. 
Russell, but he unfortunately lost them. They were as bigas 
scallop-shells. He affirms, also, that Dr. Joass, Minister of 
Golspie, walking by the sea near Dunrobin, saw an im- 
mense sea-serpent, as did also Lady Florence Chaplin, who was 
walking with him. The letter is, of course, only a contribu- 
tion to an immense mass of evidence; but it is noteworthy 
because everybody knows Dr. Russell,and knows that, although 
he may unconsciously paint up a description, he does not 
invent, and is a singularly keen judge of evidence. Of 
course, his letter will have no manner of weight, for the multi- 
tude has made up its mind that there is no sea-serpent, and 
in the face of that plebiscitum, what is the value of facts P A 
true democrat ought to believe even now that the sun goes 
round the earth, for the immense majority of mankind is on 
that side. 


On Sunday the anxiety that had been felt in regard to the 
Cunard Liner, the ‘ Umbria,’ was relieved by the news that 
she reached New York early last Saturday morning. The 
delay was due to “the breaking of the shaft at the thrust- 
block,” which occurred on December 23rd, while the ship was, 
in the words of the log, “plunging ahead at full speed.” 
For four days the captain was obliged to allow his ship to 
drift, while the engineer endeavoured to patch the machinery ; 
and as, during this time, the weather was often exceedingly 
bad—on the 29th, the log speaks of the wind as varying from 
“a mad gale toa strong breeze ”—the ship should have been 
in great peril. The great liners are, however, so strongly 
built and so well equipped, that we doubt whether there was 
any great danger as long as the ‘Umbria’ remained in mid- 


ocean. While drifting, she encountered the steamer ‘ Bohemia,’ 
and engaged that vessel to take her in tow, but after pro- 
ceeding thirty-six miles, the steel hawser broke. Another 
vessel, the ‘ Gallia’—a Cunarder—passed the ‘ Umbria,’ but, 
after exchanging signals, she went on her way. This the 
passengers of the ‘Umbria’ regarded as a very cruel act, as 


\| their captain, they allege, asked for help. Meantime, the 


‘Gallia’ has arrived in Liverpool, and the captain has reported 
to his owners that he did not deem it necessary for him to lay 
to. He has also declared to a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian that the ‘ Umbria’ did not demand help as a vessel 
in danger. She was lying “like a duck” in complete safety, 
and signalled she would be “ready to proceed to-morrow.” 
Under these circumstances, our guess is that the captain of 
the ‘ Umbria,’ to satisfy her passengers, nominally asked for 
help, but asked it in such a way that the ‘ Gallia’ knew she 
would be safe in refusing. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the ‘ Umbria’s’ log merely states that she spoke the ‘ Gallia’ 
“ bound Eastward.” 





It is with real pleasure that we, as Unionists, note the 
official visit of the Lord Mayor of London—who is a Roman 
Catholic and a Unionist—to Dublin, to assist at the inaugura- 
tion of a Protestant Lord Mayor, which took place on Monday. 
The late Lord Mayor of Dublin set an excellent example 
by not making his office political, and it is said that it will be 
followed in this by his successor. The Lord Mayor of London 
—who brought his State carriage with him—was presented 
with the freedom of the City. It is to be noted that for the 
first time for eleven years, bodies of soldiers appeared in the 
procession, the Dublin civic authorities having abandoned 
their foolish refusal to invite their attendance. This is a 
great deal better than Mr. Healy’s “ No Crown money for me, 
Mr. Morley.” Unfortunately, however, the irreconcilables and 
extremists are as active as ever,—witness the placard now 
being circulated in Dublin and printed in Tuesday’s Times. 
It is directed against Mr. Shanks, the new Lord Mayor, 
because, as it states, he was “one of the packed jurymen” 
who returned a verdict of “guilty” against Michael Walsh 
for participating in the murder of Constable Kavanagh in 
1882 :—* Mr. James Shanks,” says the placard, “ may claim 
that he had a right to join in a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence, but he must have known that no packed jury ever 
gave fair consideration to the character of the evidence 
brought before it, and he would not have joined in the 
conviction if he were a true Nationalist.” 





New Year’s Eve is, in the Positivist Church, “the day of 
Holy Women,” and on New Year’s Eve Mr. Frederic Harrison 
spoke on “ Womanhood,” Positivist religion being very fond 
of words ending in “ hood.” But the main line of remark was 
sensible enough. Mr. Harrison regarded women as superior 
to men in subtlety and quickness of intellect, but inferior 
in their power to bear prolonged tension. He thought their 
education should be not very different from men’s, but that 
the affections are their natural sphere, and that they should 
be protected from the wear and tear of public life. When 
he went on to say that the religion of humanity is revealed to us 
‘as present daily and hourly in all good women,” we do not 
know why he limited it to good women. If there be any 
“religion of humanity” at all, it is surely as much revealed 
in good men asin good women. We do not, however, catch what 
Positivists mean by Revelation. To them, surely the word 
has no sort of distinctive meaning. 


Mr. Harrison’s lecture on “ Humanity” on New Year’s Day 
was still vaguer and less interesting. It appears to have been 
merely a diatribe against Imperialism, pointed by a declara- 
tion that England should retire from Uganda. But Mr. 
Harrison did not show either what the Negro race is able to 
do for itself without aid from the more civilised West, or 
which of the other Western races is competent and inclined to 
give the Negro peoples better assistance in putting down the 
infamies of the slave-trade and learning the elementary 
lessons of self-discipline, than the English give. If he had 
been able to give us information on either of these points, his 
tirade against English Imperialism would have had more 
force and point. “ Humanity” does not appear to have been 
much illustrated by Mr. Harrison’s windy prolocution. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOME-RULERS AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


HE Unionists need not be too anxious to serve their 
own cause. Their foes are serving it a great deal 
better than they could do. No Unionist could plead his 
cause so well as the Home-rulers plead it for him. The 
other day Sir E. J. Reed seemed to take a pride in 
showing that the Home-rule Constitution which was 
definitely rejected in 1886 even by the most eager 
Home-rulers, is the one solution which is the least 
intolerable of any. Now that he has said his say, 
he is followed by others, who all contribute something 
to the vast accumulation of arguments against Home- 
rule. On Saturday and Monday, for instance, Mr. 
Healy was speaking at the Irish Institute, Newcastle ; 
and what was the main theme of his disquisition ?—why, 
the immediate and considerable cost of Home-rule to 
England. Whatever else was to be done, whatever else 
was to be paid by Great Britain in weakness, in incon- 
venience, in sacrifices of all kinds, for the Parliament and 
Administration to be set up in Dublin,—this, at least, he 
said, was quite essential, that we must pay handsomely for it 
in hard cash. Ireland now pays about one-twelfth of the 
common expenses of the United Kingdom. In 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone contended that that was too much, and pro- 
posed to reduce it to one-fifteenth. Now, said Mr. 
Healy, the Irish Members, disposed as they are to 
trust Mr. Gladstone’s good intentions and generosity 
in the most absolute way, are fully determined on 
one thing, that the reduction to one-fifteenth is abso- 
lutely insufficient, and that we must pay a great deal 
more than that for this great privilege of all but 
severing the tie that binds Ireland to Great Britain. 
In other matters possibly, Mr. Gladstone may be 
generous enough according to Mr. Healy; but in this 
matter the old Parliamentary hand will probably need 
a great deal of spurring on. He must be forced to be 
more generous. He may be liberal enough constitutionally, 
but he is pretty sure not to be liberal enough in unloosing 
the purse-strings. And we are positively assured that 
Ireland will not accept Home-rule as a gift, unless she is 
bribed to do so by a large sum down. When the organ- 
grinder was offered half-a-crown to go away from the 
neighbourhood of a house in which he was making a 
miserable invalid still more miserable by his organ- 
grinding, he looked disdainfully at the coin and said: 
“ Don’t you suppose I knows the wally of peace and quiet- 
ness?” It is just the same with Mr. Healy and the Anti- 
Parnellites. They not only will not take Home-rule with 
the gratitude that they were expected to show for it, they 
will not take it at all, unless they have, in addition, a good 
round sum given them to go. So says Mr. Healy. We 
are not only to give them in constitutional rights all they 
ask for, we must accompany the concession by a good, 
large douceur, or they will stay and plague us as much 
as ever. That is Mr. Healy’s promise. [Ireland is 
asking more and more each day for the price of her 
departure; and yet she is also doing her best to make it 
clear that when she goes, she will go not only with a good 
settlement upon her, but with plenty of power to ask for 
more afterwards, and to compel us to give more. On that 
side of the question Mr. Healy holds his peace. He trusts 
Mr. Gladstone, he says. And we agree that he can hardly 
trust him too much. But as regards the cash down, he must 
speak out. If others are disposed to feel a delicacy about it, 
he will not. He knows the value of peace and quietness. 
He will not be content with a modest gift. He insists ona 
good substantial bribe for taking himself and his country- 
men off. Well, is not that a threat that should help the 
Unionists, who do not intend that Ireland should take 
herself off at all, much more than anything Unionists can 
say would help them ? 

But though Mr. Healy is silent as to the other details 
of the Home-rule scheme, there are other Home-rulers 
who are not silent. Mr. Wallace, the Member for East 
Edinburgh, and Mr. John Redmond, the leader of the 
Parnellites, take up the theme which Mr. Healy drops. 
They say nothing of the cash down, but between them 
they teach us a great deal of what the Irish Home-rulers 
are exorbitant enough to ask as the means of screwing 
further concessions out of us after they have gone away, 





if ever they do go away, with a large bribe in their 
pockets. Mr. Wallace is, as we have said, a Scotch 
Member, and he is chiefly occupied in giving his grounds. 
for fearing that if Irishmen leave us to transact their own 
Irish affairs in the privacy of Dublin, and yet retain their 
seats at Westminster as well, by way of showing that the 
United Kingdom still exists in form, though itis to be dis- 
united in reality,—(and this is the modern form of the pro- 
posalf | Scotland will suffer grievously. Mr. Wallace is very 
pathetic about the difficulty Scotch Members have always 
had in getting Parliament to consider their grievances. 
Yet he evidently has nt good opinion of the cry for Scotch 
Home-rule, or for Home-rule A]J Round. Scotchmen are 
canny. They do not want to give up a bird in the hand for 
two in the bush, especially when the bird in the hand is a 
goose that lays golden eggs, and the two in the bush are wild 
geese which will probably fly away without laying eggs at all. 
Scotchmen know what the Union is worth to them, and 
they do not know what they may not have to sacrifice for 
Home-rule All Round. Therefore the cry of Scotch Home- 
rule has a very dubious and faint popularity in Scotland, 
and Scotch Members are not at all disposed to give up 
their grasp on the solid structure of English power and 
wealth in order to secure it. In the meantime, they are, 
as Mr. Wallace frankly confesses, horribly afraid of the 
results likely to follow from letting the Irishmen settle 
Irish affairs for themselves in Ireland, and also letting them 
come here to settle Scotch and English affairs for us in 
England. Mr. Waliace,—knowing as he does the genius 
of Irish Members for worry, when worry serves their 
country’s interests,—is in great fear that the Irish repre- 
sentatives returned to the Parliament at Westminister 
will use their power against Scotch interests with little 
sympathy for Scotland, and little scruple for the mischief 
they may do in Scotland, whenever they think it likely 
that by doing so they can promote any local Irish interest. 
To the remark that they can do that as it is, he replies. 
that now they are checked by considering the consequences. 
which may result from Scotch Members being prejudiced 
against Irish measures, but that the moment that con- 
sideration is swept away, Scotland may really have very, 
much to fear from the interference of Irish Members with 
Scotch measures. This is the reply that we ourselves have 
often made to the fallacious statement that Ireland can do. 
no more harm by the votes of her Members after Irish Home- 
rule has been carried, than she does now. She may doa 
great deal more harm. Now she is obliged to admit 
the force of the consideration “do ut des.” But directly this 
motive for reasonableness on her part is removed, the 
danger to British interests will begin. And Mr. Redmond 
frankly admits that this is the reason why Irish Members 
mustand do cling to their right of interfering in the Imperial 
Parliament. The Parliament of Westminster is to retain, 
he says, its right of reviewing Irish legislation and ad- 
ministration, and of overruling it. It is, therefore, of the 
very first importance that the Irish Members should be 
present to defend their country’s legislation and adminis- 
tration, and to obtain for it all the English and Scotch 
support which they can. They will not be able to secure 
that support unless they can make themselves formidable. 
And they can only make themselves formidable by showing 
their English and Scotch allies that if Ireland is deserted 
at a pinch by the English and Scotch Gladstonians, the 
English and Scotch Gladstonians will be deserted at a pinch 
by the Irish Home-rulers. In other words, the only thing 
that Mr. Wallace complains of,—the liability to be check- 
mated by the Irish Members, not because the Scotchmen’s 
cause is bad, but because local Irish interests being relegated 
to Dublin, the only consideration which will determine the 
Irish Members’ votes will be entirely alien to the merits or 
demeritsof the particular issue under discussion,—is just the 
political ground for clinging to the anomalous representa- 
tion of Ireland in a Parliament which will neither tax Irish- 
men nor (in general) even govern their political and social 
life. Mr. Wallace is, he declares, utterly devoted to the cause 
of Irish Home-rule, if only it can be carried without its vari- 
ous inconveniences. He would not so much mind about dis- 
memberment or disintegration, or the various larger issues. 
He would run many risks to get rid of the Irish Members 
and of the Irish business. But then, his Gladstonian 
colleagues will not run those risks; and Mr. Wallace 
does not choose to run those smaller local risks which the 
intervention of Irish Members in local Scotch reforms 
would involve. Hence, he quite agrees with Sir E. J. 
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Reed that the price to be paid for Irish Home-rule,— 
the price of seating Irish Members in the Parliament of 
Westminster without having any local Irish business to 
discuss,—is too great. 

On the whole, then the English Home-rulers are 
beginning to cry out that if they cannot both eat 
the cake and have it, they would rather not have it at 
all. Weare very much obliged to them for puiting the 
Unionist case so strongly. They are ovr most impartial 
and most irresistible advocates. They would like Irish Home- 
rule exceedingly, but they insist that it must be granted 
under conditions which we all know to be practically impos- 
sible. They seeittoo. But now they must choose between 
the Home-rule they would like, and the conditions which 
they do not like. We think we see that before long the 
English and Scotch Home-rulers of Sir Edward Reed’s 
and Mr. Wallace’s type will be obliged to confess that 
they had much better give up Home-rule altogether,—that 
that is the only way out of the difficulty. 





ALEXANDER III. 


Ly is a curious fact, considering the great interest taken 
in crowned heads, that of all the leading statesmen 
in Europe, the Kings are the least accurately known. 
Even Queen Victoria is scarcely understood by her own 
people; and we shall probably find, when the memoirs of 
her reign come to be published, that “the best of con- 
stitutional Sovereigns ”’ had many qualities, and marked 
qualities, besides her devotion to duty, and the truth- 
fulness, quite unusual in its degree, to which Minister 
after Minister has borne testimony. That the Emperor of 
Austria is a great diplomatist, that he is devoted to the 
interests of the House of Hapsburg, and that he can 
patiently tolerate Constitutional forms, has long been 
widely known; but of the remainder of his character, no 
one outside a most limited circle has the least idea. There 
are men who should know, who say he is an ordinary 
Hapsburg, rather wanting in the usual knowledge of 
highly cultivated men, but with a certain instinct for 
governing; and there are others equally qualified 
who believe him to be a kind of Ulysses hiding acute 
penetration, and something not far removed from 
cunning, under a mask of magnificent manners. That 
he is dutiful, no one doubts; but the object to which he 
considers that duty should be paid is not so clear, nor 
will it be unless Destiny should unexpectedly divide the 
interests of his Empire and of his House, hitherto, through- 
out his reign, inseparable. The King of Italy is generally 
regarded as an able officer, with much knowledge of foreign 
politics and some firmness; but that description does not 
constitute a character, and of his remaining qualities, 
except that he is a good manager of finance, and has in 
him, somewhere, the Savoyard tendency to plot, nothing 
seems to be clearly discerned. Even of the Emperor 
of Germany, with his fondness for being visible, for 
rushing about, and for making speeches, little is known, or, 
rather, much is known, but the knowledge produces nothing 
but perplexity. Every competent German you interrogate 
has an opinion about his Emperor; but then he has also a 
second one, which is equally strongly held, and which is 
irreconcilable with the first. Is William IT. energetic or only 
fussy ? far-sighted or only viewy? a good judge of men 
or only a man of decided predilections? We fancy the 
Ambassadors of Europe, if forced to speak ingenuously— 
which is, of course, an unthinkable hypothesis—would 
reply that all those questions insinuated partial truth ; 
but that none of them implied what was quite true. Yet 
all these personages, except Queen Victoria, seem to be as 
visible as most statesmen; and the German Emperor is 
decidedly more so. The fact is, we suppose, that the Kings 
are never betrayed, that their notes are never shown, and 
that the few who really know them, speak of them with a 
reserve seldom completely broken until the next heir also 
has passed away. No living King is so clear a person, so 
visible a human being, as the King who has been dead some 
fifty years. 

Of all Kings, however, except the Emperor of China, 
who must have a remarkable personality, yet is to Euro- 
peans only a magnificent piece of porcelain, the one of 
whom Europe knows least with any certainty is the 
Emperor of Russia. Judged by external actions alone, he 
is a tyrant almost of the ancient type, who will not abolish 
the horrors of Siberia, though he knows all about them ; 





who dooms Nihilists by the dozen to cruel imprisonment ; 
who drives five millions of Jews to despair by persistent 
——— who treats all dissenters and Catholics among 

is own subjects much as the Papacy once treated heretics ; 
and who, by shifting his great army westward, has heavily 
increased the military burdens now weighing upon ail 
Europe. It seems so impossible, however, that a modern 
Sovereign should be a man like this, that even in England, 
where religious persecution is held to be detestable, 
the Czar is exonerated from the charge of cruelty, and all 
the tyrannical acts of his reign are set down to his 
Ministers, who, it is thought, are exempted by his unfor- 
tunate seclusion in Gatschina from any but spasmodic 
control. Personally, Alexander III. is regarded as an 
embodiment of Trollope’s hero, Lord Chiltern, a dull, fierce 
man who meant well, but had imperfect self-control, and 
could not help, whenever he was strongly moved, rushing at 
his object like a bull. He is supposed to tolerate certain 
cruelties as essentials to his government, but individually 
to be like other men, patient until crossed, and always full 
of a sense of responsibility strongly evidenced by his re- 
luctance to embark on the war which his soldiery desire, 
and to which his subjects are not altogether disinclined. 
It is interesting to find this more merciful, and there- 
fore more credible, account, in the main confirmed by 
M. Lanin, the Russian who draws in the Contemporary 
Review such horrible pictures of his own country 
and its people. This writer, though he evidently dis- 
likes the Czar, describes him exactly as a Lord Chiltern 
—which also is the popular Russian conception of him, his 
nickname being The Bull—but ascribes to him what he 
calls religious mania, but what might easily be described 
as a lofty though singular conception of duty. It is pro- 
bable that almost every Sovereign who ever reigned over a 
great people has believed himself to be in some special 
degree an object of Providential notice, even if he fancied, 
like our own William Rufus, that there was a sort of struggle 
going on between him and his Creator. The position almost 
forces the first thought into the minds of Kings, and as a 
matter of historic fact, it has rarely been totally absent from 
them. It is not an unreasonable idea either, at least to 
those who believe that. God governs, and especially to those 
who are convinced that He delegates to a caste certain 
supernatural powers. The Czar, says M. Lanin, not only 
believes in the usual idea of Kings, but holds its natural 
corollary, that as he is chosen of Heaven to reign, he is, 
ex necessitate, endowed with the required qualities for 
reigning. Naturally humble about himself, with no belief 
in his own qualifications for the throne, without much 
education, and with no grace of nature, Alexander ITI. 
accepted the divine fiat which slew his brother and made 
himself the heir as an event which called on himself 
for a painful submission, but assured him in return 
of the divine help in reigning. He therefore, though 
fully conscious of many deficiencies, governs for him- 
self, choosing no great Minister, and rather suspicious 
of counsel, satisfied that the course of conduct which 
occurs to himself as wise or right, is the course intended 
by Heaven, and going on as in a groove. “It’s awfully 
hard lines,” he said, soon after his coronation, “that I of 
all others should become Emperor of Russia ;” but having 
so become, he has taken up his burden with deadly resolve 
tocarry it,and has steadily done his work as wellas he could ; 
part of the work being that Russification of the Empire, 
and making of all its people Orthodox Christians, which 
have been the occasion of almost all the recent cruelties. 
Personally, though a violent man, with a habit of rude- 
ness to those he dislikes, the Emperor has no liking for 
cruelty :—“ Those who accuse the Emperor of cruelty 
wrong the man and misconstrue his acts. It would be as 
reasonable to prosecute for assault and battery the good- 
natured American who, having belaboured a supposed 
burglar for a quarter of an hour in the dark, was painfully 
shocked to discover, when the light was brought in, that 
he had grievously disfigured a friendly neighbour who had 
courageously pr fe into the premises to save him from an 
imaginary assault. The Russian Tsar has not yet had the 
search-light turned upon his actions, or perhaps his visual 
nerve needs purging with euphrasy and rue to render it 
sensitive to the rays; but his intentions have never been 
called in question by those who are competent to sit in 
judgment upon his conduct. He has granted their lives to 
many men who risked them in dastardly attempts to take 
his ; and, incredible though it may seem, it was owing to 
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his personal interference that Madame Tsebrikova was not 
deported to the mines of Siberia. There are depths of 
tenderness in his soul which even most of his Ministers do 
not suspect, and, if his people are none the better for them, 
the fault cannot be entirely laid upon his shoulders.” 
Even calamity does not shake, although it tries, his faith. 
He receives all news, of course, except the little he reads 
in newspapers, through official Reports, upon which it is 
his custom to make marginal notes :—‘ The account of a 
fire, of a failure of the crops, of a famine, or of some other 
calamity, is almost invariably commented upon in the one 
stereotyped word ‘discouraging ’ (neyooteshitelno), and so 
frequently has this brief commentary been written on the 
most important Reports, that a Minister once remarked 
that if the fingers of fate were to write on the wall 
of the Anitshkoff Palace what they are reported 
to have written on that of Belshazzar, the Russian 
Monarch could not withstand the temptation of scrib- 
bling under it the customary gloss: neyooteshitelno.” 
Is not that an interesting figure, and one, too, that, strange 
as it is, is yet possible? A similar attitude of mind can 
be traced in the Emperor Charles V., and must have 
existed in every Pope who fully believed, as a majority 
have done, in his own mission and prerogatives. General 
Gordon held much the same idea, and so did even Napoleon, 
though with the latter the Sovereign who conferred the 
mission was not God but Destiny. 

If this account is true, and on one point of it—the Czar’s 
belief that he is an instrument in the hand of Providence — 
we have had frequent confirmation of its truth, the per- 
sonality of the Czar is not one which it is pleasant for 
Europe to contemplate. It is almost inevitable that any 
one who thinks himself thus divinely commissioned, unless 
he believes also in some stringent limitation of the com- 
mission, as the Popes do, should believe, also, that 
any strong mental breeze blowing through him is 
divinely sent, and should act on it, be the consequences 
what they may. The Emperor is peaceful by nature, 
dreading, it is said, not war itself, but the immense 
responsibility for details which must fall on him in a 
campaign— responsibility which he could only shoulder, as 
he has shouldered the Empire, in a spirit of fierce resig- 
nation; but the war-breeze might blow some day through 
his head, and then there would be no question of prudence 
or turning or anything else, except to follow the wind, 
whithersoever it might lead. It is fortunate that, with 
such a belief, no dreamer has seized on him, as Madame 
Krudener did on Alexander I., and no soldier, and, indeed, 
no statesman, or the world might be startled by the result 
of strong impulse urging such a rushing force on some 
mission not Russian but world-wide. Happily, however, 
the fanaticism of sovereignty, like other fanaticisms, is 
usually fatal to the reception of advice, the only counsel 
that is trusted being that which arises unsought from 
within. Still, the man thus strangely moved by what 
must be half piety, half pride of position, commands two 
millions of trained men, and is obeyed without a question 
from the frontier of Germany to the sea that washes the 
North Coast of China. It is an awful power to be placed 
in the hands of one who considers himself released by 
Heaven, so long as he pursues what he conceives to be 
duty, from the consequences of his acts. 





THE SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. 


HE Irish Unionist Alliance has published, not a day 
too soon, a pamphlet containing the full text of the 
Bishop of Meath’s Pastoral, the most important portions 
of the evidence given at the trial of the South Meath 
Election Petition, passages of special significance from 
the speech of Mr. T. M. Healy—the counsel employed by 
the Clerical party—and the judgment of Mr. Justice 
O'Brien. The pamphlet can be obtained for threepence 
from the Irish Unionist Alliance, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, and no one who wishes to understand the 
present position of the Irish Question should omit to 
secure a copy. There is no fear of any who obtain the 
pamphlet finding it dull. The evidence is so dramatic in 
its incidents, and so Irish and so racy in its language, that 
the most lukewarm of politicians will find it readable and 
entertaining. For the thoroughgoing student of politics, 
the pamphlet on the South Meath Election is quite in- 
valuable, for it affords answers to many of the most 
perplexing questions which occur in the Irish controversy. 








It meets, for instance, the question, “How far are the 
Irish Protestants justified in declaring that they would uot 
be safe under a system of Home-rule worked by the Irish 
priests?” We have always held, and we hold still, that 
the Protestants should have nothing to fear from Roman 
Catholicism as such,—that is, from true Roman Catho. 
licisu'»from Roman Catholicism properly understood and 
properly practised. The evidence given at the South 
Meath Petition shows, however, that it is necessary to 
place considerable limitations upon the belief that Irish 
Roman Catholicism is in no sense a political danger, and 
that the Irish Protestants have no cause for alarm. They, 
no doubt, are apt to express their fears too broadly, and 
to attack Roman Catholicism in general when the 

should only attack its Irish manifestation; but that they 
have good ground for alarm is obvious. If all Irish 
Bishops and priests were good Catholics, the asser- 
tion that Home-rule would mean priest-rule would be 
unreasonable. Unfortunately, however, they are not all 
good Catholics, and hence the danger is imminent and 
actual. Many Irish Bishops and priests attempt to 
influence and control the actions and opinions of their 
fellow-countrymen in regard to subjects in no sense 
spiritual or moral, and by means which are entirely un- 
justifiable and often grossly illegal. They do this, too, 
not because it is enjoined upon them by their religious 
beliefs, but simply out of their furious and narrow partisan- 
ship, and because they are determined to brook no sort of 
opposition in Ireland. Under these circumstances, the 
Irish Protestant may be pardoned for saying :—‘It is idle 
to say that Roman Catholicism does not sanction such acts. 
If that is so, it only makes the matter worse, for it shows 
that many Irish Bishops and priests are so reckless 
and so tyrannical that they are willing to disobey 
their religion in order to force their will on the people 
of Ireland. Just now they are telling the Irish peasant 
that he will be lost everlastingly if he supports the 
Parnellites, in spite of the fact that they have no sort 
of religious sanction for doing so. How can I tell that, 
under Home-rule, they may not, with an equal disregard 
of the religious truths they ought to profess, declare that 
those who do not support some measure injurious to Pro- 
testants will be guilty of mortal sin? Iam not answered 
by appeal to an ideal Catholicism. I must take the Irish 
priest as I find him, and I find him often willing to say 
anything, and do anything, when he wishes to force his 
co-religionists into a particular course of action.’ 

It is difficult to deny the force of this view, when one 
holds in one’s hand the evidence of the South Meath 
Petition. Remember, we are not looking here at a pictu:e 
of Irish Roman Catholic priests and their ways, painted by 
Orangemen. The men who testified to Clerical Coercion 
were one and all Roman Catholics; the counsel who 
arranged the case were Catholics also; and Catholic 
judges commented on the evidence, and declared what 
weight it should receive. Ina word, the element of Pro- 
testant prejudice and misrepresentation is entirely elimi- 
nated. Again, some of the most important pieces of evidence 
consist in statements made by the priests themselves in the 
course of cross-examination. Whatever conclusions, then, 
are drawn from the South Meath Petition, are drawn from 
testimony of the first order of trustworthiness,—testimony 
which cannot be written down as unworthy of credence 
and of no authority. Take, for example, Bishop 
Nulty’s Pastoral, of which the pamphlet gives a ver- 
batim reprint. Here, at any rate, is evidence which 
cannot be assailed. This extraordinary document, were the 
subject not one too serious for laughing, would cause the 
reader no little amusement by reason of the naive way in 
which, more Hibernico, it hits round on all sides. It 
begins by declaring that, if Parnellism were merely a 
political question, the Bishop would not interfere. But 
Parnellism is, “ beyond all doubt, an essentially and an in- 
tensely religious question as well, and one that will vitally 
influence your faith, your religious feelings, and the moral 
obligations and duties to which, as Christians and 
Catholics, you are conscientiously bound. On Parnellism, 
under that point of view, I, as a Bishop, and as a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles, have a Divine right from God 
to instruct you and to teach you, and you are bound by a 
Divine precept to listen to me and to learn the doctrines 
and the religious principles I teach you.” After a great 
deal of denunciation of Mr. Parnell, comes a very curious 
passage, in which the Bishop declares that he has “ stronger, 
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deeper, and much sterner antipathies and dislikes to the anti- 
Catholic and anti-national character of the living organi- 
sation, or party, into which Parnellism has developed.” 
Upon this follows a long, impassioned, and somewhat 
vague dissertation upon the Apostolic succession, intended 
to show that, as the men of former days “ received their 
enlightenment and their faith from the preaching and teach- 
ing of the Apostles, so the men of the present age, and of 
every age to the end, do, and will receive their faith from 
our preaching, and that of our successors, till the consumma- 
tion of the world.” This is apparently intended to lead 
to the conclusion that Parnellism is a sin, not only because 
it was founded by a person who was proved to have com- 
mitted adultery, but because the Bishops have condemned 
Parnellism, and because the Parnellites have defied the 
Bishops. The steps in the argument are confused; but 
this is apparently the meaning of the following passage :— 


“ Now, Parnellism strikes at the very root and saps the very foun- 
dations of Catholic faith. I have already proved, I trust to your 
satisfaction, that Parnellism is much more than a political ques- 
tion, and that it is an essentially and an intensely religious question 
as well. All the successors of the Apostles in this country—that 
is to say, the twenty-nine Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland— 
have solemnly warned and taught their respective flocks that 
Parnellism was unlawful and unholy. That it was in distinct, 
direct, and essential antagonism with the principles of Christian 
morality, and even dangerous to their faith as Catholics, and con- 
sequently that they should shun and avoid it. They who refuse to 
accept that teaching or that principle on the unanimous authority 
of the whole Irish Hierarchy, deprive themselves of every rational 
ground or motive for believing in the truth of any of the other doc- 
trines of their religion. Because it is solely on the authority which 
they here despise and decry that they know, or possibly can know, 
that any one of those doctrines was ever revealed at all by God 
Almighty. If the Bishops can mislead or deceive their flocks on 
this particular doctrine, what is to prevent their doing exactly the 
same in the case of any of the other doctrines which they are 
continually teaching? Invincible ignorance may undoubtedly 
excuse many of the misguided but well-intentioned men who still 
cling to Parnellism, but no intelligent or well-informed man can 
continue and remain a Catholic as long as he elects to cling to 
Parnellism.” 


The passage which ends the Pastoral, and in which the 
Bishop declares that “the dying Parnellite himself will 
hardly dare to face the justice of his Creator till he has 
been prepared and anointed by us for the last awful 
struggle and for the terrible judgment that will imme- 
diately follow it,” has been often quoted, and we will, 
therefore, pass straight to the evidence. One portion 
of the evidence will be exceedingly shocking to all sincere 
Roman Catholics, and will show how useless it is to rely 
upon the true doctrine and practice of the Roman Church, 
as a protection in Ireland against Priestly Coercion. The 
case is one in which the sacrament was actually refused 
to a voter, because he would not abandon the Parnellite 
side. Michael McKenna, a Parnellite, deposed as follows, 
in regard to a conversation he had with the priest after 
his confession, but while in the confessional-box :— 


“Witness: He asked me was I satisfied as to the course I was 
taking in politics. He knew me, of course, intimately, and knew 
the part that I was taking.—Mr. Justice O’Brien: Had you left 
the confessional at that time?—No, my lord. I said I was per- 
fectly satisfied. That I believed I was pursuing the same course 
as I always followed in politics. He told me that I ought to be 
reasonable, and pay some respect to the opinions of others who 
knew, or ought to know, more than I knew. Hetold me to pray 
to God to direct me, and that I might return to him in about a 
week or ten days. Mr. Drummond: Did he say anything about 
the sacrament ?—He told me that he would not give me absolution 
then, Sir. Mr. Justice O’Brien: And was it after that he said to 
return to him in ten days ?—After that. Then I told him that I 
was fully convinced that I was right, just the same as if I was 
before God. These are the very exact words that I used. Then he 
ar me that he could not admit me to the sacrament. So then I 
eft.” 


Another instance of canvassing in the confessional was 
that related by Mr. John McKenna. It was he who, 
not being a very strong politician himself, was almost torn 
in pieces between a Parnellite wife and an Anti-Parnellite 
priest. This is his account of his troubles :— 


“ After going home I sat for a while, and then told my wife that 
Father Behan had asked me again in the confession box, and that 
I thought I would go with him ‘It would not turn me,’ says I, 
‘and, in the name of God, will you allow me go with him?’ 
‘Have you promised him,’ says she. ‘I have not, saysI. ‘If 
you did,’ says she, ‘ you mighn’t face me’ (loud laughter), and she 
would not let me go with him ” 


Before we leave the subject of the South Meath Petition, 
we must make one more very significant quotation. It 





shows that the representatives of the Irish priests make no 
attempt to say either that the priests went too far in the 
excitement of the election, or that they were acting not so 
much as representatives of the Irish Church as individual 
politicians. On the contrary, they glory in the part played 
by the priests at South Meath. Here is what Mr. Healy 
said on behalf of the defence :— 


“They might view with jealousy the concerted action of an 
organised priesthood, and enact laws to punish that priesthood ; 
they might view with horror the doctrine which imported a binding 
sanction on the minds of the people to listen to the teaching of 
the pastorate—let them root out that Church, they had the 
power; but so long as the State sanctioned toleration, so long 
as it was indifferent to the doctrine that was preached, so long 
the question of the truth or the untruth of that doctrine would 
not be questioned in a court of law, but so far as the Catholic 
Church was concerned, it would be a question for the Court of 
Rome.” 


If this means anything, it means that under Home-rule 
electoral intimidation when the priests are the intimidators 
will not be regarded as intimidation. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ENGLISH RACE. 


N his letter to the author of the American book 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith describes to us in Thurs- 
day’s Times, Mr. Gladstone, after first warning his 
correspondent, Mr. Douglas Campbell, that he himself is a 
pure Scotchman, speaks of the English people as a great 
people indeed, but nevertheless full of imperfections which 
it will take a great deal of sharp criticism and moral dis- 
cipline to purge away. The same might, of course, have 
been said of every great people known to our history, 
certainly of the Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Franks, Teutons, 
Celts, and Chinese. But Mr. Gladstone is, as we under- 
stand, speaking not absolutely but relatively. He rather 
implies, if we understand him rightly, that the English 
race, though it possesses some element of force which is 
likely to keep it in the front of the battle for a long 
future, needs more purging, more sharp criticism, more 
“discipline” than most of the other great races of the 
world. It would have been interesting to know what, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, the quality is which in this sense 
specially needs dissecting out of the English race, and 
why he thinks that “criticism” will tend to effect the 
purpose. If we had to make a guess, we should have 
thought it likely that the quality which Mr. Gladstone 
disapproves and would like to see purged away, is 
precisely that English self-sufficiency which, while it 
gives us undoubtedly a good deal of “staying power,’ 
also prevents our being as amenable to criticism 
as most of the other great races of the world, except, 
perhaps, the Romans, whom some one has described 
as standing to the ancient world in something of the same 
relation as regards character, as the English stand to the 
modern world. But certainly the Romans, if, like the 
English, they stood greatly in need of free criticism, did 
not take much heed of it in their practical life. They 
ignored it. And, so far as we know, the English, too, take 
little practical heed of it, though they are much more 
sensitive to unfavourable criticism than they themselves 
suppose ;—indeed on the.American continent at least, they 
have always been very impatient of it (though Mr. Douglas 
Campbell would probably only infer from that that the 
Americans owe much more to Holland than they do to 
England). But if this be so, the chief English fault is 
certainly not one which’ is likely to be cured by free 
criticism, though Mr. Gladstone evidently thinks it is. 
Hence we must infer that Mr. Gladstone is thinking 
of some other flaw than the flaw of self-sufficiency, 
though that appears to us decidedly the most distinc- 
tive of the unamiable, though more or less useful, 
characteristics of the English race. And Mr. Gladstone 
has been so much in the habit of pointing out to us 
that while he has a great majority of political followers 
amongst the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh,—in other words, 
the more or less Celtic races of the United Kingdom,— 
the English have always been laggards in supporting him, 
that it is difficult not to suppose that he finds fault with us 
especially for being so hard to imbue with his own political 
enthusiasms. But, whatever the great faults are which 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that the play of free criticism like 
Mr. Douglas Campbell’s will tend to remove, we cannot 
doubt that two of the principal qualities which give usa 
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great hold on the world, are that self-sufficiency and inertia 
which constitute our special Conservatism, and which have 
rendered us so great an obstacle in his path of political 
revolution. Doubtless we do practically ignore a great 
deal of persistent criticism and stand firmly on the ancient 
ways; and so far as we can judge, that is precisely the 
peculiarity which has given us an advantage over the 
more brilliant and sensitive races, as it gave the Romans 
a great advantage over the more brilliant and sensitive 
Greeks. But if Mr. Gladstone’s wish that we should 
be subjected to a great fire of critical discipline 
were literally fulfilled—and no doubt, since the print- 
ing-press began its great career, we have always been 
under fire, and often under a very hot fire,—is there 
much reason to think that we should be greatly modi- 
fied by it? And if we were, should we be really im- 
proved by it? Hitherto, we have been modified and 
improved by our own experience of our own blunders, but 
very little, if at all, by the sharp censure of the rest of 
the world. We suspect that, if we took to regulating our 
policy much by foreign criticisms, we should be much more 
likely to lose that steadiness, that moral ballast, which has 
kept us where we are, than to gain by it the moral purifica- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone anticipates. The peoples which 
are most amenable to foreign censure, are mostly change- 
able and vacillating in their practical life. It takes a good 
share of moral inertia to plough the way through the 
hurley-burley of international competition. The Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh never made a civilised realm for them- 
selves till they joined their fates with the duller but more 
audacious English. If Mr. Gladstone could get the obtuse- 
ness of the English race to alien criticism dissected out of 
us, he might get his own way on Home-rule, but he would 
also engraft upon us a good deal of caprice and instability 
which he had not bargained for, and would not know what 
to do with. 

Our own fear for the English race is very different from 
Mr. Gladstone’s. It is that we are getting much too sus- 
ceptible to the influence of—we will not say criticism, 
so much as political baits, and that, not from the in- 
creased sensitiveness of our character, but from the great 
ignorance of the new democracy which, seeing that it has 
gained consideration through Mr. Gladstone’s large exten- 
sions of the suffrage, has taken a bias in favour of large and 
risky political experiments which we shall probably find 
that we have to pay for at a great cost. We do not sup- 
pose that we are profiting at all substantially by the moral 
“discipline ” of the criticism to which Mr. Gladstone is so 
anxious to subject us, but we are losing altogether our fear 
of novelty in political life, and getting quite disposed to 
try any experiment, however rash, which is held out to 
the masses as likely to improve their condition and to give 
them more happiness in life. Look at the wonderful effect 
which Mr. Mill’s doctrine as to the “ unearned increment ” 
in the value of landed property is producing, after it had 
lain dormant for a whole generation, in consequence of the 
sudden development of democracy amongst us. It threatens 
to revolutionise the whole conception of private property, 
not only in land, but even in other get-at-able kinds of 
wealth, beginning with experiments on a very great 
scale in the municipalisation of property. That may be 
said in some sense to be the triumph of political criticism. 
But it is the triumph of criticism over an undisciplined 
and inexperienced intelligence, not of criticism over an 
intelligence that appreciates and understands the full scope 
of the policy recommended to it. We are not. afraid of 
the English race becoming too sensitive to moral criticism. 
We are afraid of its being persuaded to try too many and 
too gigantic experiments in a field which it does not really 
understand, in its ignorance of the danger of these experi- 
ments. Children may be easily persuaded to play with 
fire by being shown how easily a finger dipped in spirits 
of wine may be set on fire for a few seconds without pain 
to the skin. But that is not a very safe triumph of the 
spirit of criticism over the intellect of a child, and is all 
but certain to result in serious burns, if not in worse 
catastrophes. And that is just the kind of result which we 
look for in our young, inexperienced, and therefore rash 
English democracy, from the free criticism that Mr. Glad- 
stone is so eager to invite ; and not any great modification of 
the basis of the English character, such as he himself hopes 
for from what he calls the “discipline” of criticism. No 
doubt we are getting less indifferent than we used to be to 
the troubles and sufferings of other nations,—and that is 





almost all gain,—but the dangers we run from the effects of 
criticism are almost all dangers to which inexperience and 
ignorance are especially liable. Young democracies grope a 
good deal in the dark, and are persuaded to try experi- 
ments from which it is far from easy to recede without 
terrible loss. The purging effect of criticism on us will 
not be great. But the practical effect of popular criticism 
in making us for a time highly speculative, instead of 
cautious, practical politicians, may be very great. Mr. 
Gladstone is urging upon us one such rash experiment of 
which, if we are rash enough to adopt it, no one can gauge 
the probable results. 





DECANAL FUNCTIONS. 


liege wags: cmon curiosity is perhaps more active 

when a Deanery has to be filled up than in the case 
of any similar vacancy. This is not because Deaneries 
are any longer peculiarly rich “plums.” They have 
ceased to be great prizes, and occasiunally, when the 
capitular estates have been restored to them, they bear, 
during the present agricultural depression, an unpleasant 
resemblance to blanks. The exceptional stimulus to 
curiosity lies in the fact that no one, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, seems to have any clear idea of a 
dean’s duties, or of what manner of man he ought to be 
in order to perform them. The public has arrived at some- 
thing of the kind in the case of Bishops. It likes to have 
them active, statistical, and ready at any moment to 
touch the fringe of great questions. It tolerates the 
appointment of an historian or a scholar, but it pro- 
fers a dash of something more sensational. Still, it has 
come to realise that a Bishop ought to be chosen, not 
so much for what he has already done, as for what he 
may yet do. There is no agreement of this kind in the 
case of deaneries. Nobody seems clear whether they should 
serve as rewards for past work, or as occasions for future 
work. There is something to be said in behalf of either 
contention. The Cburch has not too many good things to 
give away, and if a clergyman has shown exceptional 
merit in any line, he ought to be rewarded. That 
seems a reasonable argument, and from it the inference 
is easily drawn that he should be rewarded with a 
deanery. When no one knows exactly what a dean has 
to do, it seems unnecessary to inquire whether he is fit to 
do it. 

We pass by the theory which would make deaneries the 
possession of men who have rendered specific services to 
their political party. It isnot an uncommon theory in prac- 
tice, though it is not often defended in word. Indeed, it 
is very hard to defend it in word. If a dean has any- 
thing to do, why should he be chosen for qualifications 
which imply nothing as to his ability to do it? If 
he has nothing to do, why should he be rewarded 
out of Church revenues for work done, not for the 
Church, not even for a school of thought in the 
Church, but for the Conservative or the Liberal Party ? 
There is no answer to these questions; and those of whom 
they are asked commonly escape from them by mixing up 
secular and ecclesiastical activity. The appointment of an 
active Conservative is justified on the plea that he has 
defended the interests of the Established Church; the 
appointment of an active Liberal is justified as the 
introduction of a new broom into a nest of eccle- 
siastical cobwebs. Neither class of appointment is very 
often justified by results. The Conservative appointment 
only increases the impression that the Church is kept 
going in the interest of the Tories; the Liberal appoint- 
ment leaves the ecclesiastical cobwebs pretty much where 
they were. On the whole, we may say that the most 
popular view of deaneries is that which makes them the 
reward of ecclesiastical merit, using the term in a pretty 
wide sense. The public conscience is satisfied if a vacant 
deanery is filled by a popular preacher. The large con- 
gregations he has drawn are counted to him for righteous- 
ness. But it will be equally well satisfied in other ways. 
The writing of a book which has made its mark, associa- 
tion with large philanthropic schemes, a reputation for a 
gift in parochial organisation, will all serve. The news 
of the appointment draws forth the comment that so-and- 
so deserves promotion, and no one stops to inquire whether 
the promotion he has got is the precise promotion he 
deserved. 
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Yet this second method differs rather in degree than in 

kind from the political method. They are alike in having 
reference only to the past, and not at all to the present or 
the future. Of course, it is conceivable that this may be 
he right way to look at deaneries. Now that sinecures 
have been so generally abolished, it is a difficult matter 
to reward even real merit. We see every day the in- 
congruous results to which this difficulty leads. A great 
historian is appointed to a bishopric, in which the time he 
would like to spend in consulting authorities and decipher- 
ing manuscripts has to be given up to rural confirmations. 
We do not mean to put the latter occupation below 
the other; we only say that it is an inappropriate 
reward for the other, and ihat if sinecures still 
existed, they would supply a more congruous method. 
It is conceivable, we say, that deaneries may be exactly 
what we are in want of. You cannot hope in these 
days to create a new sinecure, or to keep one long in 
being if such a thing exists. But if an office could be 
invested with the appearance of work without the 
reality, the same purpose might be answered. And 
the popular notion of a deanery certainly points in this 
direction. If a dean appears in his stall on Sundays, 
and occasionally in the week, he is supposed to have 
done all that his position requires of him, and then 
everything above the small per-centage of his official 
income that is represented by these prefunctory attend- 
ances may be regarded as a reward for whatever real 
work he has done before he became dean. But if this 
view be accepted as correct, how shail we answer the 
question: ‘ What is the use of cathedrals?’ If it were 
once ascertained that the position of captain of a man-of- 
war, or commanding officer of a battalion, was a purely 
ornamental one, we should certainly be led on to consider 
whether ships or battalions were of any further use. 
Cathedrals, of course, have an architectural and artistic 
value quite apart from any practical use to which they 
may be turned. But a capitular establishment is a very 
costly machine for keeping up a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture or glass-painting. It might be done much 
more cheaply by a custodian, with enough assistants to 
ensure that the visitors did no mischief to the building. 
If deans are only idle officials paid nominally for what 
they are doing, but really for something quite different 
which they did long ago, we suspect that the besom which 
has swept away so many other sinecures will not be long in 
reaching cathedrals. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the picture, and 
ask whether a cathedral may not, even now, be somewhat 
more than a museum or a covered promenade. If itis not 
more than this, it is clear that Christians in all ages have 
been ill-informed as to their own needs and the way of 
meeting them. What was the impulse that covered Europe 
with cathedrals, that in so many places has kept the 
cathedral standing when buildings scarcely less splendid 
have been swept away? Why is it that of late years the 
thoughts of Churchmen have been so often turned to 
cathedrals as the natural centres of new effoxts for 
the diffusion of religion? No doubt it may be only 
an instinct, and an untrustworthy instinct; but before 
we dismiss it in this way, we ought, at least, to consider 
the alternative possibility, and to consider it from the 
point of view of a believer in the religion to which 
cathedrals owe their birth. If we do this, we shall see, 
as it seems to us, that cathedrals might be made to 
answer, at the very least, two purposes, which could 
not be answered without them. They were founded, 
as their statutes commonly show, to secure the most 
splendid attainable rendering of religious worship. What 
the architecture of a cathedral is to the architecture of a 
village church, that the services of a cathedral should be 
to the services of a village church. In frequency—in the 
assured presence of the nucleus, at all events—of a congre- 
gation, in beauty of music, in dignity of ceremonial, the 
cathedral of a diocese should be an example, not neces- 
sarily to be imitated, but to be admired and reverenced. 
The second purpose is the maintenance of theological 
learning. We should like to see a good theological and 
general library attached to each cathedral, and to see the 
capitular body become a Theological Faculty for the 
whole diocese. When the clergy have left the University 
or the theological college, it is difficult for them to im- 
prove, or even keep up, their theological attainments. 
Their libraries are, perhaps, small, or if they are large, 





they are sorely in want of a guide to the contents of their 
well-filled shelves, This is a function which the capitular 
body might fill—if it were qualified to fill it—with very 
great advantage to the younger men around them. Nor 
would we limit the help thus given to pure theology. We 
have no sympathy with the present craze for turning every 
parson into an economist or a scientific investigator. But 
there is room for many excursions into the border- 
lands which separate theology from the other sciences, 
and with a properly constituted Chapter, the cathedral 
would be the natural starting-point of these inquiries, and 
the canons the natural guides to them. Well, it may be 
said, granting that all this is true, it is an argument for 
choosing active canons rather than for choosing active 
deans. Not a bit of it. The efficiency of a man-of-war 
depends in part on its subordinate staff, but it depends 
much more on its captain. The efficiency of a battalion 
depends in part on its company of officers, but it depends 
much more on its commander. What the colonel is to a 
battalion and the captain to the ship, that the dean is to 
the cathedral ; and if once this were realised, there would 
be an end to the notion of prize deaneries. 





JURIES IN BENGAL. 


_"" importance of the action of the Government of 

engal, in abolishing trial by jury in the districts to 
which it had been extended, has been greatly exaggerated 
in one way, but can hardly be exaggerated in another. It 
is nonsense to talk of its producing an ebullition of popular 
feeling. The real “ People” of Bengal, to whom Radicals 
pay no respect—that is, the millions of small farmers with 
perpetual leases, who pay all taxes and sustain the Govern- 
ment on their shoulders—care nothing whatever about the 
matter. They have been accustomed for ages to be judged 
by individuals ; and if they dislike English Judges at all, 
it is because they consider them very slow, rather stupid, 
and a great deal too much inclined to rely upon sworn 
evidence, much of which the audience in Court know quite 
well to have been manufactured. ( The persons annoyed by 
the abolition of juries are the wealthy natives, who can in- 
fluence juries, but not the Judge; the educated natives, who 
like to favour any English way of securing “liberty ;” and 
some lawvers, wi succeed with juries, but not with the 
civilian Judges. } We do not see, however, if these latter 
classes like the system, and it has lasted for thirty years, 
why they should not be indulged, and certainly the reasons 
sent home in support of the change are as yet inadequate. 
The juries, unless corrupt or timid, must be of real use, 
for they understand the witnesses in a way the Judge can 
never pretend to do, they know a hundred reasons for 
leniency or severity imperceptible to the Court, and they 
relieve the Judge of a responsibility sometimes trifling, 
but sometimes very serious. The mischief they have 
done is not described as very great. Very few of their 
verdicts, not five per cent., have been upset by the High 
Court, and the evidence that justice suffers is as yet 
very weak. It always did suffer more or less, for our 
country Courts in Bengal have always been by far the 
least successful of our institutions, being based on the 
principle that testimony is proof until disproved, which 
has never been true in Asia since the days of Solomon, 
and is not true now. Besides, if the Judges are the best 
arbiters, they seem, at least, to be amply protected, for if 
the Judge differs from the jury, he can send the case up 
to the High Court; and, in the High Court, the Judges 
are trained Europeans, who can order a new trial, or 
themselves give a final decision. We should not have 
introduced juries ourselves, holding that what the country 
wanted was two paid native Assessors in each Court, with 
power of recording their opinions, and a law inflicting a 
light penalty for perjury, with the consent of the Assessors, 
as contempt of Court. As, however, juries have been 
introduced, and are liked by the educated from whatever 
feeling, we should have advised that the system be im- 
proved, perhaps by the introduction of an official foreman, 
but in principle let alone. 

The outcry raised by Radicals here, however, and the 
attempt to bully Lord Kimberley into a reversal of the 
decision passed by the Indian Government on review of 
Sir C. Elliott’s decree, form together a formidable 
menace to the successful administration of India. If 
we cannot trust our own picked Referees on the spot, 
who did not issue the decree, who have no earthly 
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inter-st in the matter except justice, and who know | greatest, if not the only, apology ever offered for American 


all the true reasons, which are often different from the 
written reasons, we cannot govern India properly at 
all. To make of “ Parliament”—that is, in practice, of 
the House of Commons—a supreme Court of Appeal on 
Indian details, is not only to destroy the moral authority 
of the Government of India, but to transfer the power of 
decision from a competent to an incompetent tribunal. The 
Indian Government is on the spot, it hears the opinions of 
governing Indians in many States, it knows the precise 
intellectual capacity of Sir C. Elliott and the Judges who 
agree with him ; and it knows, too, whether there is, among 
the Indians affected, any suspicion that juries are influenced 
by bribes, by terror, or, what is quite possible, by an undue 
confidence in particular lawyers, who are therefore always re- 
tained for a wealthy man’s defence. Suspicions of that kind, 
supposing them to exist, can hardly be put into despatches 
sure to be published to the whole world, yet may furnish 
solid reasons for the action of the Local and the approval of 
the Central Government. Of all these subjects, the House 
of Commons can know exceedingly little, and its electors 
nothing at all. The latter hardly know where India is, 
or what is the difference between a Mussulman and a 
Hindoo; while the former, though individually fairly 
informed, neither do, nor can, comprehend the social 
results, some admirable, some horrible, of  civilisa- 
tions which have endured for tens of centuries, and 
which are radically different from their own. If they 
were told, for example, that a jury had acquitted 
a Brahmin kecause his sacerdotal rank is evidence that 
he had acquired much merit in former births, and was not 
likely to do evil in this one, they would smile with 
contempt of their informant, and disbelieve utterly that 
“such idiots” could exist. Yet it is as certain as such a 
thing can be that the Burmese, who also hold this doc- 
trine, pardoned King Theebau’s cruelties for this reason, 
and no other, and would, had he been tried for them, have 
acquitted him in spite of all the Judges in the world. 
The Members of Parliament are most respectable men, 
and often very acute men, and they can lay down very 
fairly the general principles on which their distant agents 
are to act; but when it comes to the application 
of those principles under varying circumstances, many 
of them wholly beyond their grasp of thought, they must 
trust the agents whom they have themselves approved. 
It is nonsense to say the local agents are prejudiced. They 
are nO more prejudiced than the House of Commons, 
which will in all probability vote for juries in Bengal, 
because a Judge and jury is the “natural” system of 
trying anybody, and which is quite capable of voting 
that to be competent a jury must consist of twelve. 
The Supreme Government of India is, of ccurse, like 
every other Government, capable of prejudices; it entertains 
prejudices, we do not doubt, on the subject of silver, the 
price of which affects its interests; but on matters like the 
distribution of justice, there is nuthing to inspire even a 
faint beginning of prejudice. It can only desire that the 
innocent should escape, and that the guilty should be 
punished. The Viceroy never was an Indian Judge; nor 
are the majority of his colleagues in the slightest degree 
influenced by caste prepossession, which, indeed, would 
influence them the other way,—the real complaint against 
the juries being that the jurymen, in obedience to popular 
sentiment, India being Tory to the bone, incline to acquit 
the powerful, the cultivated, and those protected by sacer- 
dota] rank. It is the English Radicals, not the Indian 
Supreme Council, who desire the acquittal of Indian aris- 
tocrats, Dons, and dignified clergy. 

The plain truth is, that the Radical majority are in- 
fluenced mainly by two prepossessions,—a prepossession 
for juries, because juries were once in England a defence 
against oppression; and a prepossession that acquittals, 
even if a little too numerous, cannot do much harm. On 
the contrary, they can do the greatest harm. The steady 
acquittal of a particular class of offender may make that 
offence a terror to a country, as it threatened for a time to 
make agrarian intimidation in Ireland. If smugglers were 
always acquitted, there would be no Customs revenue. 
The greatest protection for highway robbery in England, 
when that particular crime interrupted civilisation, was 
the reluctance of juries to find verdicts sure to be 
followed by a capital sentence. The chance of ac- 
quittal is to-day the grand defence of the Italian 
criminal societies. The proportion of acquittals is the 





Lynch Law. A special chance that an aristocrat, or a 
great priest, or a popular man will escape on trial, is, in a 
country like India, a premium on the violent oppression 
which only men belonging to those classes can commit, 
and must promote a state of society which one would think 
a decent Radical would regard with horror. Their want 
of logic is not, however, our point to-day ; but the danger 
they are incurring in their doctrinaire zeal for democratic 
trials of rendering government in India by wise experts, 
anxious only to benefit the Indian masses, practically im- 
possible. They might as well order the engineers of a 
new main-road always to use carts with springs instead 
of tumbrils, because carts with springs are clearly at once 
products and evidences of a higher civilisation. 








WAS TENNYSON EITHER GNOSTIC OR AGNOSTIC ? 
T is stated that Tennyson, like the earlier Gnostics, was at 
one time tempted to solve the difficulty as to the mani- 
fold shortcomings of our human world, by imagining that the 
structure of our earth and its social system had been entrusted 
to the creative providence of a powerful but limited demiurgus 
not quite equal to the task committed to hishands. At least, so 
Mr. Knowles says in his notes on Tennyson in the Nineteenth 
Century for the present month. But we cannot say that we 
attach any very great importance to the statement. Of 
course, Tennyson, on some one occasion, must have said some- 
thing very like the opinion reported by Mr. Knowles, namely, 
that the theory of a Demiurge with whom alone man comes 
into direct contact, was, perhaps, “ the nearest explanation of 
the facts of the world which we can get.” But we do not 
suppose that such an incidental statement meant more than 
the remark imputed to the ideal King in “ The Passing of 
Arthur ” :— 
“Ome! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would, 
Till the High God behold it from beyond, 
And enter it, and make it beautiful ? ” 
That is a fine and natural expression of Arthur’s doubt and 
despondency, when he finds all his hope of embodying a divine 
chivalry in a great human society ebbing away to nothingness. 
But though such an expression may well befit the lips of even 
the ideal King of men, when his life is ending in tragedy, it 
does not follow that it would be expressive of the whole life of 
such a King; nor, indeed, would it be so. No one could have 
inaugurated a new order, such as Arthur is portrayed as 
conceiving and partially establishing, without a much deeper 
faith in the divine power within and above him, than could be 
placed in this sort of subordinate deity. 

Still less should we be disposed to attach much import- 
ance to Tennyson’s own obiter dictum, even if we could be 
quite sure that Mr. Knowles, who does not tell us that he took 
down Tennyson’s remarks in shorthand as the conversation 
proceeded, had not omitted some qualifying word which 
would indicate that what he said was rather a vivid illus- 
tration of his difficulty in understanding the apparent im- 
perfections in the universe, than a deliberate solution of them. 
This kind of conversational remark, however seriously made, 
should be taken together with all a thinking man’s other 
remarks on the same subject; and it seems to us that Mr. 
Knowles would have done much better, had he communicated 
his few notes to Lord Tennyson, and left it to him to use 
them, in conjunction with other illustrations of his father’s 
faith and doubts, so as to give them in their true perspective. 
We are very doubtful, indeed, whether a considerable 
number of “personal reminiscences,” such as Mr. Knowles 
has registered for us, and appears desirous to elicit from 
other friends of the late Laureate, would really give the 
man “in his habit as he lived.” Would they not rather 
give a variety of portraits with exaggerated, though 
differently exaggerated, features, the net result of which 
would be a portrait exaggerated on all its sides? To our 
mind, Mr. Knowles’s portrait appears one of which the gnostic 
and agnostic elements are considerably, if not excessively, 
exaggerated, unless we are to give up the poems as the 
truest of all expressions of Tennyson’s deepest faith. We do 
not believe for a moment, for instance, that the saying 
recorded of Tennyson, “There’s a something that watches 
over us, and our individuality endures; that’s my faith, and 
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that’s all my faith,” conveyed anything but the most inadequate 
and plainly fragmentary, not to say infinitesimal, proportion 
of his faith, instead of being “all his faith.” Can we suppose 
for a moment that it was not part of his faith that the 
“ Something ” was a Righteous and Holy Something? Why, 
every religious poem that Tennyson ever wrote,—and he wrote 
a great multitude of them,—would prove at once that this was 
the most essential part of his faith ; and yet it was omitted alto- 
gether from what Mr. Knowles tells us that Tennyson an- 
nounced as containing “all his faith.” Again, can any one doubt 
for a moment that he held Christ’s life to be a direct revelation 
of the divine character? yet that, again, was not included in 
this careless obiter dictum which Mr. Knowles gives to the 
world as containing that magnum in parvo, the whole of 
Tennyson’s faith. We take leave to say that Mr. Knowles’s 
reminiscences of Tennyson’s religious convictions conspicu- 
ously and greatly distort the reality of the poet’s mind in 
the direction of the gnosticism or agnosticism of superior 
persons. For the present, at least, we shall take leave to think 
Mr. Knowles’s reminiscences of Tennyson’s religious con- 
victions a very much diluted as well as distorted image 
of the convictions we find impressed and indelibly impressed, 
on a long series of poems. 

But to return to our first subject, Tennyson’s supposed 
leaning towards the demiurgus view of the universe, which 
we do not at all believe to have been more than a mere tenta- 
tive feeler put out by his imagination, to which it would be 
folly to attach any particular importance; otherwise it 
would appear more clearly in others of his poems, and 
not merely in depicting the melancholy reflections of King 
Arthur’s last hours after he had taken leave of his un- 
faithful wife, and was expecting that “last great battle 
in the West” which would extinguish his lofty hopes. The 
demiurgus theory is not a real solution of any difficulty, 
unless indeed it is to be assumed that the discipline and 
probation of these limited and subordinate deities into 
Whose care portions of the universe were supposed to have 
been delivered by “the High God,” was the main purpose of 
that “ High God” in passing over creatures like Man toa 
subordinate providence’s care, and consequently that our 
own moral and spiritual discipline was quite a secondary 
object,—and that is postulating the existence of a whole 
class of beings of which we have no evidence at all, 
in order to explain our own intellectual and moral em- 
barrassments. If it is only our own probation and dis- 
cipline that we want to understand better, the explana- 
tion offered only pushes back the difficulty. It explains, 
perhaps, why there is so much sin and ignorance and 
error in our subordinate world. But it does not explain at 
all why Omniscience delegated to a being of partial knowledge 
and partial holiness, a work which he himself might have con- 
ducted so much better. One of the early Gnostics, who 
regarded the God of the Old Testament as a mere demiurgus, 
represented the third verse of the first chapter of Genesis as 
a passionate and despairing prayer, instead of as a divine 
command. Sitting in the desolation of the chaos which he 
was supposed to be impotent to reduce to order, this despairing 
maker of a world is represented as uttering the passionate 
appeal for aid to the most High God, “ Let there be light ! »— 
to which the High God responds by granting the prayer, “ And 
there was light.” Bat all this was pure Gnosticism, which 
means, as we think, the ambition of knowing a good deal more 
than it is given us to know. The Gnostic was never content 
with the humble task of dealing with the problem actually 
before him. He loved to magnify it, to invent new and 
imaginary problems of a more dignified kind, in order to solve, 
by their aid, the problem which really exercised his conscience 
and his will. The ancient Gnostics invented long processions 
and emanations of dim divine personalities, in order to avoid 
what they regarded as the desecration of bringing the 
original Creator into too close a contact with our material 
and impure world. But the modern Gnostic does not in- 
vent divine pleromas and processions of gods. He mingles 
curiously Agnosticism with Gnosticism, and professes only 
to refine and manufacture his own humanity till it attains 
an exaltation or springs to a sort of power, both intel- 
lectual and moral, previously unknown. The modern Gnostic 
is sometimes a theosophist. He professes to purify and exalt 
the spirit of man by his rites, till he can exchange the humble 
position of a finite being who stands in need of grace to keep 








him from falling into sin, for the proof-armour of an intel- 
lectual and moral magic by which man is qualified to rise toa 
position above ordinary frailty,—the position of a Mahatma. 


Now, all this was totally foreign to Tennyson. Nothing is 
more characteristic of him than the humility of his philosophy. 
He loved to see man exactly as he is, and to “turn to scorn 
with lips divine” the falsehood of magnificent preten- 
sions. The whole motive of “The Palace of Art,” for 
instance, is to paint the folly and misery of superfine in- 
tellectual pretensions. He no more undertook to rehabilitate 
man by degrading God to the position of a demiurgus, than 
he undertook to exalt man by initiatory rites or by ascetic 
feats above the ordinary frailties of humanity. He accepted 
man as he is, and God as he is revealed in Christ. He saw, it 
is true, that there are difficulties which in our present state 
we cannot surmount, even in the Christian revelation. But 
it certainly never occurred to him to attenuate these diffi- 
culties by setting deliberately an inferior and subordinate 
divine being between man and the most High God. The 
whole of his poetry bears witness against any such notion. 
It is poetry of which humility is the most prominent, as well 
as the most touching, feature. The sentences on which Mr. 
Knowles lays so misleading an emphasis, were, in our opinion, 
imaginative modes of stating the difficulties of moral evil, not 
in any sense solutions of those difficulties. He insisted again 
and again that man could only walk by faith; that if he 
would insist on knowledge, he could not walk upright at all; 
and, beyond all question, the faith by which he walked was 
the faith that God had entered into the conditions of our 
human lot in the life of Jesus Christ. He expressed 
this conviction not only in “In Memoriam,” in many 
parts of which he deals with the incidents of Christ’s 
life,—for instance, with the resurrection of Lazarus,—in the 
spirit of the most humble faith, but in his latest poem, 
“Akbar’s Dream,” the publication of which was really 
posthumous. And it seems to us about as reasonable to 
throw any serious doubt on this belief, on the strength of such 
occasional paradoxes as Mr. Knowles records, as to attribute 
to Professor Huxley a serious conviction that Providence is 
playing a great game of chess with man, because he has so 
for a moment represented the inexorable laws of nature in 
one of the most effective of his lay sermons. Tennyson no 
doubt talked freely to his friends of the theological difficulties 
he could not surmount; but we do not think that these 
premature confidences and isolated scraps of his conversa- 
tion, which Mr. Knowles has preserved for us, should have 
been given in this raw condition to the world. They are not 
at all likely to promote that fall understanding of the man, 
for which we may look whenever his son’s memoir of him shall 
appear. 





UNEXPECTED WEALTH. 

HE Daily News of Tuesday relates a story which, though 

in itself only a bit of gossip of the day, has for us a 
certain intellectual interest. One of its writers affirms that 
in 1888 a lady named Burch, then living in Kensington, went, 
like a thousand others, to see the fine ladies pass on their way 
to attend a drawing-room at Buckingham Palace. While 
gazing at the show, which, though not democratic, is an ex- 
ceedingly pretty one, she noticed an old gentleman faint and 
confused with the pressure of the crowd, which, being com- 
posed of Englishmen, pronounced him drunk. Discerning 
with better insight that he was not drunk, but very ill, Miss 
Burch led him to a seat, found him somewhere a glass of 
water, and in a few minutes restored his scattered energies. 
He thanked her warmly, asked her name, and departed,—to 
be heard of no more till a few days ago, when a solicitor called 
to inform Miss Burch that the old gentleman had bequeathed 
her the immense reward for such a service of £150,000. That 
story—if it is true, which we see no reason to doubt—is the 
most striking instance we can remember of the true and 
perfect windfall which all men, it is said, expect in their 
hearts, but which so rarely occurs to any one. Stories 
of unexpected fortunes, of course, are as common as 
blackberries. Somebody is always making or finding or 
inheriting a heap of money which seems to himself almost 
to have come from the clouds. Worthless shares become 
valuable, as happened to more than one man in the 
history of Devon Great Consols. A working man discovers 
a rich mine, as Mr. Graham did in South Australia; or a 
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relative, from whom nothing was expected, suddenly heaps 
everything on the kinsman who bored him least, as occurred 
last year within our own knowledge in a Southern county. 
Only last week a pauper in a poorhouse was declared heir to 
£300,000, a sum which he probably could not have put down 
accurately on a slate, but which had been earned in Australia 
by a relative who died intestate. In all these cases, however, 
the quality of windfall was imperfect, there being some suffi- 
cient reason, either in the possession of a special property, or 
in the performance of a feat in the prospecting line, or in re- 
lationship or acceptability to a near kinsman, why fortune 
should arrive. In the story told by the Daily News, 
there is no reason, or one absurdly inadequate; the great 
gift is a true windfall, a fortune poured from the 
blue; and one would like to know something of its re- 
cipient’s future history. According to one of the most im- 
movable of popular superstitions, the money should disappear 
in two or three years, and we should like to be able to quote 
a conclusive example to the contrary. It is, we believe, one of 
several superstitions which are born not of recurring inci- 
dents giving rise to a belief—as, for example, the history of 
the ownership of Newstead Abbey has done—nor of any rude 
sense of the connection between the moral laws and the 
decrees of destiny, nor of that wish to propitiate unknown 
powers which dictated the story of Polycrates’ ring, but of 
sheer mean-spirited envy. That ill-got gear never prospers 
is, at all events, an apophthegm tending to make people 
refrain from the pursuit of illicit gain; but the notion that 
money “lightly got” will “lightly go” is one having no 
foundation whatever, except the instinctive dislike that money 
should come to any but oneself without exertion. Oneself a 
windfall never hurts or deceives, and the belief that it is 
always to any one else an injury or a will-o’-the-wisp, opens 
a door into a very dark and dirty little cave in the general 
mind. 

There is no @ priori reason for the fancy, industry 
being only a virtue when industry is a duty, and, so far 
as we know, no foundation whatever for it. We have 
never, it is true, come personally across such an instance 
as the one which gives occasion to this article, but we have 
noticed in life, as most men have, a good many instances 
of unexpected wealth, and have observed that the effects 
resulting from the windfall followed one general and some- 
what precise law. The money set its unexpected possessor 
free to follow his or her bent, and he or she did follow it 
with consequences produced not by the money, but by the bent. 
No doubt results were often disastrous, but that is because 
the majority of mankind are not only the better for restraining 
influences, but actually and greatly the stronger for them. 
One illustration of this truth is recognised by us all, and has 
actually been crystallised in a proverb, “It is hard to carry 
a full cup.” Everybody knows of some one who, having 
managed a poor income with noteworthy ability, and even 
dignity, has flung away a large one with something like im- 
becility, and has probably remarked that fortune had turned 
So-and-So’s head. It may have done so; but very often the 
only turning is this: that the man’s character has been 
weakened by the loss of the pressure exercised by narrow 
means; that he tumbles about, in fact, as he would if the 
weight of the atmosphere were suddenly withdrawn. The 
disposition towards mad extravagance, so often seen in wealthy 
young men, is not always the result of means to gratify over- 
strong desires, but of positive “ foolishness,” or mental incom- 
petence which, under the pressure of narrow means, would not 
only never have developed itself, but never have existed. “I 
have succeeded,” said a very great statesman, “ because 
I have never had enough to live on.” The silly marriages 
the old frequently make are in just the same way 
the result, not of loss of judgment, but of a weaken- 
ing of the resisting power of the will. The consequences 
of unexpected wealth are, however, as often fortunate 
as unfortunate; for they are the products of the natural 
character. We have seen a man who inherited a fortune, 
very large for his wants, become during the remainder 
of his life almost, or quite, miserly; but that was only, on 
a large scale, the result of the impulse to save, which on a 
small one had been pronounced a “ wise economy,” aggravated 
a little, it may be, by a foible,—timidity about spending, which 
is constantly noticeable also in men who were born rich. But 
we have also seen a lady, previously suspected of meanness, 








become habitually and rather splendidly liberal. Serenity, 
which we hold with the Quakers to be an eminent virtue, 
often comes with unexpected good luck; and graciousness 
too, the latter being the result, we conceive, of the dis- 
appearance either of a grudge at fate or of some inner 
fear of being suspected of “ booing” on account of poverty. 
Suspiciousness is pre-eminently the foible of the poor, and 
frequently, though not always, disappears with wealth; and 
the confidence it brings, a confidence occasionally so great and 
so needed as radically to improve manner. We constantly 
hear it said that a rise in life has improved a man’s mannerp, 
when, in fact, he has only resumed a natural bearing previously 
kept down by fear. On the other hand, the insolence some- 
times developed by sudden fortune equally results from the 
emancipation of a kept-down quality, as also, in rare cases, 
does a singular timidity, previously repressed, because it 
interfered too much with the business of daily life. The most 
insolent human being we ever encountered, a City magnate 
became insolent in a week from an unexpected legacy ; but his 
schoolfellows declared that, though most affable as a man, his 
nickname had been “ Cocky” at his school. It is hard, indeed, 
to see how it should be otherwise, for wealth gives nothing 
but freedom; and the reason why the effects of sudden 
fortune are so much more startling than those of wealth 
gradually acquired, is that in the latter case the restraining 
influences are continued until their impress has become 
indelible. Moreover, the man who makes wealth slowly rarely 
perceives that he has got it, the pecuniary imagination ex- 
panding with the money. 

It is a further evidence of our theory that in the compara- 
tively rare cases in which the windfall is not in money, 
but in some other advantage in life, its effect is almost in- 
variably displayed in accordance with character. Sudden rank 
is hardly attainable by men, but it falls occasionally to women, 
and no two brides of King Cophetua are likeeach other The 
Duchess of Hightowers always is what Miss Plainfield was, 
only rather more so. In the only case so well known that 
it may be mentioned without offence—that of the Empress 
Eugénie—there was positively no change, the Empress re- 
maining what Mdlle. de Montijo had been, “ beautiful 
and clever, but Spanish to the core.” Power, no doubt, 
has come suddenly to men, and should, of all advantages, 
most change the character; but can any one recall a case 
in which it is certain that the early character was changed 
merely by the gift of power? The allegation is always made 
about Nero, but that wicked artist on a throne must have 
been artist by temperament and wicked by nature before 
the illimitable power of a Cesar so intensified the aberre- 
tions in his character, that Senators held him a monster, 
the Christians declared him Antichrist, the mob revered 
him as a “daimon,” or being outside humanity, and De 
Quincy called him mad. The cunning Cardinal, afterwards 
Sixtus Quintus, who won the tiara, according to the popu- 
lar account, by a fraud, and according to other accounts 
by promises, developed on the throne just the astute ability 
and love of absolute power which carried him to the top. 
Sudden fame is, perhaps, of all gifts that which should 
most intoxicate, and therefore most utterly change character ; 
but there is no fame like the soldier’s or the poet’s, and we 
can recall no great change as occurring in either after a great 
victory. The Duke of Marlborough remained, after his recog- 
nition by all Europe, what he had always been—the suave 
courtier and diplomatist; and Napoleon developed nothing 
new but an intensified self-will. We see no change between 
Scott unrecognised and Scott worshipped; and the man Shelley 
is the boy Shelley, except so far as that recognition had made 
his peculiarities all the stronger. We can, in fact, see nothing 
which money acquired suddenly and in heaps can give, or fame 
or power, except freedom, and freedom only develops without 
changing the essential character. The belief that money does 
more is only based upon the inner grudge which money alone 
of the gifts has always developed in mankind. 





CAPTAIN AND PASSENGERS. 
T will be a long time, probably, before the passengers of 
the ‘ Umbria’ forget the eventful journey which came to 
a happy end last Saturday, when that ship safely entered New 
York Harbour under her own steam. The misadventure which 
befell the Cunard liner was by no means an uncommon one. 
When five days out, and somewhere to the south of Newfound- 
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land, she was brought to a standstill by the discovery of a 
serious flaw in the shaft. It has happened more than once to 
an Atlantic liner that the shaft has actually broken and has 
nearly succeeded in ramminga hole in the ship’s bottom before 
there was any suspicion of its weakness: in this case, however, 
the engineer seems to have had plenty of warning as to the 
fault in one of his most essential pieces of machinery, and to 
have stopped the ship before the split in the metal had broken 
beyond repair. The weather was more than usually heavy, 
and for four days the ship drifted, while the engineer’s staff, 
who laboured under considerable difficulties, spliced the 
weak shaft and put it into working order. During those 
four days the ship spoke four others. From one of 
them, the ‘ Bohemia,’ she accepted offer of assistance; but 
the hawser with which the latter was towing her, parted,— 
possibly having been cut by the ‘ Bohemia’ herself, who may 
have found the weather too bad for the task. The other two 
vessels lay by the disabled ship for a time, until the arrival of 
the fourth, the ‘ Gallia,’ who also watched her fellow-Cunarder 
for a short time, and then departed on her own way to Liver- 
pool. At the end of the four days, the shaft was sufficiently 
‘strengthened to bear the strain of use, and the ‘ Umbria’ pro- 
ceeded to New York under her own steam at the respectable 
pace of ten miles an hour. Naturally, the fact of a ship 
carrying so many passengers being overdue, excited some 
anxiety until her fate was known; but now that the reason of 
her delay is explained, one wonders what is the cause of all 
the fuss that has been made about her after her arrival in 
harbour. When the ‘Umbria’ was still missing, it was 
‘generally supposed that a break-down of machinery would be 
the most likely cause of her non-appearance, and friends and 
relations of the passengers hardly had time to give up that 
comfortable assurance, and feel any serious apprehension as 
to their fate. With the passengers themselves, who knew the 
‘cause of their delay, there could have been little reason for 
fear; they were on board a ship which, although temporarily 
disabled, was capable of riding out comfortably a much worse 
storm than the one to which they were being subjected, and 
were in no more immediate danger than they had been at any 
other moment during the voyage. If a big Cunard liner 
«cannot lie to in heavy weather and repair her machinery, 
there is little safety in ships at all. Nevertheless, the public 
seems to have taken the liveliest interest in the story of this 
particular mishap, and the cable from New York has sent it 
-home quite a variety of conflicting statements and contra- 
dictory reports to choose from. 
The fact is, that the excellent captain of the ‘ Umbria,’ 
Captain McKay, was a little more open with his passengers 
than was quite prudent. With the laudable desire of sparing 
them any unnecessary anxiety, he informed them plainly of 
the cause of the stoppage of their course, and genially assured 
them of their perfect safety. So far, so good; the passengers 
chad a right to ask that much, and it was but sensible to let 
them know the truth, and not imagine worse things for them- 
selves. But what the passengers had no right to ask 
for, was information as to the course that the Captain was 
going to pursue; and Captain McKay made a mistake in not 
snubbing the first gentleman who questioned him on the sub- 
ject. “ Why don’t you send up rockets ? ” one of the passengers 
is said to have plaintively demanded. ‘There will be time 
enough for rockets when a vessel comes near enough to see 
them,” answered the captain evasively, but courteously. The 
politeness was fatal; after the implied admission that rockets 
-and other ships were necessary to their salvation, the pas- 
sengers had a terrible hold upon the unlucky commander 
of the ship. Had he only answered, as he would have been 
perfectly justified in doing, and asa great many other captains 
would certainly have done, “ What business is that of yours ?” 
he might have made himself a little unpopular, but he would 
have saved himself from much further worry. The passengers 
seem to have actually divided themselves into two different 
¢amps, and discussed a vote of confidence or censure. Happily, 
‘common-sense carried the day, and a vote of confidence was 
carried. What would have been done had the vote of censure 
been passed, we cannot guess; but this, at least, we may 
say, that if that motion had been carried, it would have 
been the plain duty of the captain to put the mover, seconder, 
and principal supporters of the resolution in irons. It is 
obvious, from the accounts which the more blatant and 
exci‘able of the passengers poured out to the New York 





reporters, that they attempted to make the un’ucky captain’s 
life a burden to him with their continued and unreasonable 
questioning. One gentleman, who bears a well-known American 
name, informed his interviewer that he received a solemn 
assurance from the captain that the latter would signal the 
first ship for assistance by towing. What business had this 
gentleman to ask for such an assurance from the captain,— 
or, indeed, to question him at all on the subject? It is evident 
that the whole misunderstanding and outcry which arose from 
the alleged conduct of the ‘ Gallia’ was due solely to the mis- 
representations of these busybodies. The official report made 
by the captain of the ‘Gallia’ is fully corroborated by that 
which had already been made by Captain McKay himself, 
“At 2.30 on Monday afternoon,” the latter said, “the 
‘Gallia’ appeared. I signalled to her to lay by, which 
she did for awhile. We again signalled that we were 
repairing, and expected to proceed, and the captain of 
the ‘ Gallia’ evidently took that for an assurance that we did 
not need assistance, and accordingly proceeded on his course.” 
Surely a very plain and intelligible statement of conduct 
which was perfectly natural on both sides. “But,” continued 
the captain, “some of the passengers expressed disappoint- 
ment at the action of the ‘Gallia’ in leaving before we had 
tested our machinery after repairs.” Really, we fail to see 
why the passengers should have formed any opinion whatever 
on the subject, and we are disposed strongly to deprecate 
Captain McKay’s action in recording their disapproval. He 
was not called upon to invite their counsel in the matter, or 
even to listen to their uninvited criticism. The captains of 
the ‘Gallia’ and the ‘Umbria’ both owe their duty imme- 
diately to the owners of their ships, a duty which comprises 
the safety of their passengers and the expedition of their 
mails, and that duty is one which, as far as we can gather 
from their official reports, was amply fulfilled by both. 


It is quite a new idea that the passengers of a ship should 
form themselves into a committee to sit in judgment upon 
the captain and pass criticisms, adverse or favourable, upon 
his manner of performing his duty. At the best of times, the 
position of the captain is by no means an enviable one, owing 
to the persistent way in which he is harassed with idle ques- 
tions; at a time of doubt or difficulty the position would be 
intolerable were he liable to be cross-examined and advised 
as to the merits of the course he intended to adopt. There 
is one community in the world which must be ruled by a 
despot or not at all, and that is a ship’s company. Most 
travellers understand this fact, but it is evident that many of 
the passengers of the ‘Umbria’ had realised it very imper 
fectly. According to the history furnished by some of their 
number to the New York reporters, they are represented 2s 
behaving throughout with wonderful equanimity and courage 3 
their courage does not appear at any time to have been put 
to a very severe test, and the less said about their equanimity 
the better. We imagine that the General who wished to 
bribe the captain to save their lives, was of American and 
not of English manufacture; but seeing that this courageous 
and irascible gentleman had quite a following among his 
fellow-passengers, we do not think that Captain McKay 
can have had much reason, on the whole, to take a grateful 
pride in his passengers’ support. One can hardly be sur- 
prised that occasionally the captain of a big liner makes 
a practice of refusing all information to his passengers, upon 
any subject whatever, and escapes from their wearying im 
portunity by assuming an unapproachable and almost bearish 
demeanour; for, indeed, his patience is often very hardly 
tried. There seems to be a kind of tradition among travellers, 
especially if they be ladies, that the subordinate officers of a 
ship will take a pleasure in misleading them by untruthful 
answers, and that the only source of true information lies in 
the captain himself. When more than a hundred people hold 
this belief, and all wish for information on the same subject, 
the captain may be excused from showing a little impatience 
under the trial. Once, an unfortunate man, goaded to frenzy 
by the eternal question, “Do you think we shall have rough 
weather, captain?” turned upon his feminine interlocutor, 
the twentieth that day, with the rough and unkindly suggestive 
answer: “Madam, that is a question you should put to the 
ship’s cook,—he has the best reason to speculate upon the 
probable roughness of the weather.” The poor lady never 
troubled the captain again; but did not the captain, too, 
deserve some sympathy? The inanity and perpetual curiosity 
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of idle people who “ want to know”,on board a ship is some- 
thing almost incredible. When they are given any good 
reason for asking questions, then the condition of the com- 
manding officer is a perilous one. 





WINTRY WATERS. 

HOSE who care to forego the attractions of the dead and 
frozen surface of the London lakes, will find a strange 
contrast in the scene presented by the still living and moving 
surface of the London river. The tidal Thames has for the 
moment changed its nature. It is no longer the busiest of 
London highways, but a sub-arctic stream, deserted by man, 
who:e place is taken by flights of wandering sea-fowl, and a 
weltering drift of ice. Day and night the ice-floes course up 
and down with the tide, joining and parting, touching and 
receding, eddying and swirling, always moving and ever in- 
creasing with a ceaseless sound of lapping water and whisper- 
ing, shivering ice; while over the surface the sea-gulls flit in 
hundreds, sailing out of the fog and mist of London, skim- 
ming over the crowded bridges, or floating midway between 
the parapet and the stream. These children of the frost are 
fast becoming the pets of the river-side population, and bread 
cast from the bridges is the signal for a rush of white wings, 
and a dainty dipping of feet into the water as the birds gather 
up the food, fearful, like Kingsley’s petrels, that the ice should 
nip their toes. Should a larger portion than common alight 
on an ice-floe, the birds settle on the floating mass, with wings 
beating backwards like white butterflies, and guests, feast, 

and table alike travel up the river with the tide. 

The scene beneath the bridges is, perhaps, to be equalled in 
London alone. But it serves to remind us that it is not on 
the frozen pools, but upon the still open and running streams 
that the spell of the frost exerts its most pleasing powers. 
There it adds as much new life and novel form as on the still 
waters it destroys. It is hard to believe that the same powers 
have been at work on both. On the ponds and meres and 
slow streams the frost lays its hand and seals them like a 
tomb. As the ice-lips meet on the frozen bank, and nip the 
rushes fast, every creature that lived upon the surface is shut 
out and exiled. The moorhens and dabchicks are frozen into 
the ice, or leave for the running streams and ditches; the 
water-rats desert the banks, the wild-ducks have long gone, 
and only the tiny wren creeps among the sedges, or shuffles 
miserably among the tall bulrush stems. Even the fish are 
fast frozen into the ice, in which their bright sides shine like 
the golden carp on a tray of Chinese lac. Motion has ceased, 
and, with motion, sound, except that which Sir Bedivere heard 
by the frozen lake, “ among the mountains by the winter sea,” 
the whispering of— 

“The many-knotted water-flags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge.” 
But there are hundreds of streams in the South of England 
which no power of frost can either freeze or stay ; and it may 
be doubted whether even the glories of spring buds, or the 
richest growth of summer by their banks, can match the 
beauty of these wintry waters in a strong and lasting frost. 
Take, for instance, the lower reaches of the Itchen, one of 
the most beautiful of Hampshire streams, with clear, swift, 
translucent waters springing warm and bright from the deep 
chalk that lies beneath the frozen downs. The river is so mild 
and full, that it runs like a vein of warm life through the 
cold body of the hills. Its water-meadows are still green, 
though ribbed across with multitudinous channels of white 
and crackling ice; and to them crowd plovers and redwings, 
snipe and water-hens, seagulls, field-fares and missel-thrushes, 
pipits and larks, and all the soft-billed birds in search of 
food. On and around the stream itself there is more life 
than at any time since the swallows left and the gnats died. 
That, at least, was the impression left on the writer’s mind, 
when standing on one of the main bridges over the river below 
St. Cross, in the bright sunlight of New Year’s Day. Though 
the banks were frozen like iron, not a particle of ice appeared 
on the broad surface of the river. Two of the scarce eared-grebes 
were fishing and diving some fifty yards above the bridge, not 
altogether without fear of man, but apparently confident in 
their powers of concealment and escape. Coots and water- 


hens were feeding beneath the banks, or swimming, and 
returning from the sides to an osier-covered island in the 
centre. Exquisite grey wagtails, with canary-coloured breasts, 
and ashen and black backs, flirted their tails in the shallows 


or on the coping-stones which had fallen into the stream. 
But the river itself was even more in contrast to its setting 
than the contentment of the river-birds to the pinched misery 
of the inhabitants of the garden or the fields. From bank to 
bank, and from its surface to its bed, the waters showed a 
wealth and richness of colour, rendered all the more striking 
by the cold and wintry monotony of the fringe of downs 
on either side. As it winds between the frozen hills, the 
bed of the Itchen is like a summer-garden set in an ice-house. 
However great the depth—and an 8-ft. rod would scarcely 
reach the bottom in mid-streanmi—every stone and every water- 
plant is to be seen as clearly as though it lay above the sur- 
face. For in midwinter this water-garden is in full growth. 
Exquisitely cut leaves like acanthus wave beneath the surface, 
tiny pea-like plants trail in the eddies, and masses of brilliant 
green feathery weed, like the train of a peacock’s tail, stream 
out, in constant undulating motion, just beneath the surface. 
In other places the scour of the river has washed the bed 
bare, and the tiny globules of grey chalk may be seen gently 
rolling onward as the slow friction of the water detaches them 
from their bed. The low, bright sunbeams were still upon the 
water when, slowly and almost insensibly, from beneath the 
dark arches of the bridge, there glided out two mighty fish,— 
not the bright, sparkling troutlets of West Country streams, 
arrow-like and vivacious, or the brown and lusty denizens of 
Highland rivers, bus the solemn and sagacious monsters 
which only such chosen waters as those of the Hamp- 
shire chalk-streams breed, fishes which would have done 
credit to the table of such prelates as William of Wyke- 
ham, trout that are known and familiar to every in- 
habitant, honoured and envied while they live, and destined, 
when caught at last, to be enshrined in glass coffins, 
with inscriptions, like embalmed bishops. Six pounds apiece 
was the least weight which we could assign to the pair as they 
slowly forged up stream and Jay side by side, the tops of their 
broad tails curling, and their fat lips moving, looking from 
above like two gigantic spotted salamanders among the waving 
fronds of weed. 


Clearly, in this water-world, the great change wrought on 
land by frost was still unfelt. The cold has no power beyond 
its surface; plants and fishes were unaffected. Yet on the 
bank, even at midday, the thermometer marked fifteen degrees. 
below freezing-point, and at night a cold approaching that of 
Canada. The reason is not far to seek. The whole body 
of the river had maintained its temperature but little below 
that at which it issues from the chalk. Both at the 
surface and at the bottom, the quickly flowing water had a 
temperature of thirty-six degrees Fahrenheit; in the mill-race 
it was half a degree warmer; and only where very shaliow 
and still, did it fall as low as thirty-five and a half degrees. 
It is therefore possible for a chalk stream to maintain its 
heat after a week of one of the severest frosts on record, at 
some fifteen degrees above the midday temperature of the 
land, and four above freezing-point. No wonder that the 
birds seek its genial neighbourhood, and its own particular 
inhabitants feel neither discomfort nor dismay. We were 
curious to visit the famous salmon-pool at Swathling, some 
few miles lower down the river, and mark the effects of frost 
in a part where the river-waters are distributed in every form, 
from still frozen lakes and water-meadow channels to the 
mill-race, and the deep, swirling pool, in which a thirty-pound 
salmon may be caught, not two hours by rail from London. 
The Wood Mill pool is the crowing glory of the river. Two 
streams, one from the main mill-head, another from a tributary, 
rush into a wide horse-shoe basin faced with cam-shedding 
and concrete, where the waters whirl and spin in an ever- 
lasting eddy. Ice in powder, ice in blocks, and ice in sheets 
pouring in from the mill-head, followed the spin of the waters 
round, and showed the force of each minor whirlpool, clinking 
and shivering against the concrete walls, except where the long, 
thick strands of moss deadened its impact. At the back of 
the pool, a shallow beck was running below a covering of thin 
sheets made up of ice-stars, with upturned edges fringed with 
crystal spikes, shifting and straining with uneasy motion. 
Higher up, the runnel was fringed with ice so formed as to 
lie just above the surface; and we fancied that we could 
detect a regular pulse or beat in the stream, which now 
brought the water level with the ice-fringe, and sent the 
flattened bubbles coursing below it, now left it dry and white, 





and clear of the surface. But the strangest freak played by 
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the frost around and above the salmon-pool, was the forma- 
tion of ground-ice—or “anchor ice,” as it is sometimes called 
—deep below the unfrozen surface of the water. 

The hanging mosses, at a depth of from three to four feet, 
were covered with thick and clinging ice; and in the deep but 
rapid waters at the inrush by the mill-head, rocks and stones 
far beneath were seen coated and crusted with a semi-opaque 
and rounded glaze of crystals. How it happens that ice, which 
should float on the surface, forms and remains below waters 
which are themselves apparently too warm to freeze, we are 
not prepared to explain. But in this case we forebore to test 
the stream, lest our operations with a thermometer at the end 
of a string should be mistaken for some new form of fish- 
poaching,—a view clearly taken by one observer of our ex- 
periments at Winchester. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 





S1r,—I see, in the Spectator of December 31st, a letter from 
Mr. Reginald Lucas directing attention to what he considers 
a discrepancy between the figures which appear in my report 
on the results of this system and those in the report issued by 
the Foreign Office in 1890. The former, Mr. Lucas admits, 
he has not seen, and I should take it as a favour if you would 
be so good as to direct and post the enclosed copy to him. 

My figures were obtained from the highest official sources 
in Gothenburg, and Mr. Lucas will find, on comparison, that 
there is no material discrepancy whatever. Where I differ 
from the Foreign Office report is, as I have pointed out in my 
report, that the former is misleading in that it is not made 
clear that the figures of consumption relate exclusively to the 
spirits sold on the premises of the Licensing Company, and 
thus form no criterion of the total consumption. 

As to whether the police have or have not become more 
strict in the performance of their duties is a question of fact. 
I was quite unable to obtain any evidence that they had 
altered in this respect, and Sir F. Plunkett’s remark is 
apparently nothing more than a mere suggestion. 


With regard to Sir F. Plunkett’s deductions from the 
figures given, I should like to point out—(1), that any diminu- 
tion in the figures relating to consumption per head of the 
population only shows a falling-off in the Company's business, 
as will be gathered from my explanation above; (2), that, in 
reference to the number of convictions for drunkenness, a cal- 
culation, based on the statistics up to 1891 and part of 1892, 
must convince any one that there is not a diminution under 
this head, but an increase; (3), that the number of reported 
occurrences of delirium tremens, no doubt, has been reduced. 
To this fact, however, I attach little importance, as informa- 
tion on the subject must, for obvious reasons, be unreliable.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., REGINALD MORTIMER. 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster, January 3rd. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—Your previous correspondents have been elders; may a 
junior speak? It always seems to me that the friction-point 
is not between youth and age, but between those who are still 
young and those who are not old. And these reasons account 
for this in general. We want work, and they do not feel the 
least need of help. We have suffered from the defects of the 
qualities of our immediate predecessors, and when we want 
to “ make for” what we dislike, we have no idea that no one 
can touch a thing without hurting some person who considers 
it sacred. Whilst we like our own ideas very much, we do 
not feel a keen and lasting pain at being deprived of them, 
—because these ideas and actions are not our best, we 
believe we may do better, and also because they are our 
own, and they are not linked with memories and associations 
which render any touch painful. Then, we do not know when we 
are putting our elders in a hole, or making them feel small, 
or displaying our qualities which strike them as rather out of 
the common, and which they suppose we are trying to show 
off. In all these ways, frequently our apparent cruelty, con- 





ceit, and impertinence are entirely sins of ignorance, and 
really are committed by those who do not think themselves of 
any account in the eyes of the elders, to whom they look up 
most sincerely. This is the plea of youth. “ Octogenarian” says 
that there can be no comradeship. But I venture to think even 
that can sometimes exist when there is a common pursuit, 
and, except in what years confer, no great difference of 
social order or intellectual level. The sexes and the ages 
have much more common ground now-a-days than was 
formerly the case. 

No one, however long they live, can have more than a cers 
tain amount of experience of being young, and mine has been 
most fortunate, for I have met with unfailing kindness from 
those on whom I had no claim. They must often have been 
bored by demands for sympathy, by appeals to their judgment 
and by petitions for the greatest boon one being can confer 
upon another,—really truthful criticism. From contemporaries 
I could not get help such as my seniors give; it is only in age 
that there is proportionate justice, truthfulness, and wisdom 
of that kind which will correct tendencies, form character, 
disregard consequences. Age comfortably gives youth a sense 
that, although it has been a fool, there have been a good many 
people who have made fools of themselves without lasting 
consequences,—provided they learnt the lessons of being in 
the wrong. No one but an elder can really help one to make the 
best of that position, and it is one which can be made the best of. 
Whilst our wisest elders see that there are many who are very 
glad to be guided, they do not always know that they would 
get most response from those of whom some seniors really are 
afraid,—the young with brains. It is said no one can com- 
mand who has not learnt to obey. Itisas true that, until one 
has had some command, one does not know how to obey. If 
elders would only try to do what “ Octogenarian” suggests, 
and would seek to influence such characters, whilst recog- 
nising their individuality, they would, and they do, meet with 
the warmest response. Yet when the response is given, it is 
not always recognised. We discover, as we draw towards the 
“old age of youth,” that our elders do like praise and atten- 
tions and consideration; but we cannot convey to them any 
idea of our gratitude to them, not only for their actions, but 
for their existence. We value their staying-power. It is the 
quality we doubt in ourselves. 


Please tell us what we juniors ought to do when our heroes 
will not believe that we can worship them? We like our con- 
temporaries for other reasons, but many of us trust our elders, 
defer to their opinions, want their counsel, are grateful for 
their reproofs, value their praise, are keenly interested in their 
work, and rejoice in their success. Yet they turn upon us and 
tell us that we try to snub them and make them feel small, 
and it is, of course, a sign of intimate relations when as 
much is voluntarily revealed to the astounded junior. It never 
has struck us as possible they should not know that they were 
accepted as hors concours our “ betters,” with all the responsi- 
bility of the position upon them, and with a certainty o¢ 
deference from us. We only expect a great deal from them, 
and we tell them what we want. What they think of our 
expectations and requests has seemed very curious to 


AN ELDER’s FRIEND. 








POETRY. 


COMMON THINGS. 


GIVE me, dear Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share, 

Sunlight and dewdrops, grass and stars and sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing rare. 





Just daisies, knapweed, wind among the thorns: 
Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above: 
Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 


Then, when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere), 
Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words : 
“Such things look fairer that he sojourned here.” 
C. L. M. 
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BOOKS. 


eee ee 
SIR HENRY MAINE.* 

Few of our public men have the literary taste and skill of Sir 
Monuntstuart Grant-Duff, and his wide acquaintance with men 
and affairs. His powerful memory and his appreciation of every 
kind of excellence give him a peculiar advantage, as those who 
remember, for instance, his papers on Matthew Arnold and 
the late Lord Arthur Russell will readily admit, when he is 
writing about one of the many eminent men who have been 
his friends. The introduction to the present volume of Sir 
Henry Maine’s official speeches and minutes is no exception 
to this rule, and the book, as a whole, is most valuable to those 
who know the author only through his published works, for 
the light it throws on another, and hardly less important side 
of his career,—his admirable service to the State. As the 
memoir reminds us: ‘‘ The slow irresistible pressure of law is 
the strongest British influence now working in India, and 
Maine, from 1862 to his death, had more to do than any other 
single man, I will not say with making Indian law, but with 
determining what Indian law should be.” 

We cannot hope in this place to follow the subject of the 
memoir through the various periods, as his biographer ex- 
presses it, of “his activity, from his academic preludings, 
through his professional and journalistic beginnings, to his 
career as a jurist, statesman, and publicist ;” and we can 
only take at random one or two points for quotation and 
remark, without attempting to cover the wide field of his 
achievement in literature and in public work. The pub- 
lication in 1861 of Ancient Law made an epoch in the 
history of English legal education, and at once gave its 
author a high position among men of letters, leading in the 
following year to his appointment as Law Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General in India. The speeches 
(delivered in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General) 
and the minutes arranged and annotated by Maine’s right- 
hand man in India, Mr. Whitley Stokes, himself afterwards 
Law Member of Council, give a clear idea of Maine’s legis- 
lative action in India; and the minutes especially strike a 
layman as remarkable for their learning, caution, and reason- 
ableness, as well as for the ease, conciseness, and clearness of 
their language; but many of them are of a highly special and 
technical character, and relate to so great a variety of subjects, 
that it would be useless to select any one of them for notice. 
There are many, however, which, apart from their qualities of 
style and thought—those, for instance, on Over-Legislation, 
on Irrigation Works and Railways, on the Government of 
Bengal, on the question of the capital of India, and the 
memorandum on Mr. Caird’s report on the condition of 
India—which are of high interest to any one who is 
interested in Indian questions,—fortunately, perhaps, but a 
small minority of educated Englishmen. Ignorance of India, 
indeed, Maine himself noticed as the more discreditable 
“because it requires no very intimate acquaintance with con- 
temporary foreign opinion to recognise the abiding truth of 
De Tocqueville’s remark that the conquest and government 
of India are really the achievements in the history of a people 
which it is the fashion abroad to consider unromantic. The 
ignorance is, moreover, unintelligible, because knowledge of 
the subject is extremely plentiful and accessible, since English 
society is full of men who have made it the study of a life, 
pursued witb an ardour of public spirit which would be excep- 
tional even in the field of British domestic politics.” That is 
all very true; but is not this ignorance of educated men con- 
cerning India, discreditable as it may be, very fortunate for 
India? Would not Parliament be always meddling in India 
with insufficient knowledge—such knowledge, for instance, as 
Mr. W.S. Caine’s—if educated Englishmen knew as much of 
India as they ought to know? 

The biographer quotes at length the masterly sketch written 
by one of Maine’s friends on his death. This writer tells us 
that in India he was sometimes “charged with idleness,” a 
charge due to the fact that, all through life, he was “ physi- 
cally incapable of severe, continuous drudgery.” It was his 
“almost preternatural quickness of understanding and facility 
of expression ” which enabled him to excel nearly all his com- 
petitors in the three arduous professions which he followed. 








* Sir Henry Maine: a Brief Memoir of His Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. BE. 
Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. With some of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Selected 
and edited by Whitley Stokes, D.O.L. London: John Murray. 1892. 








He had “a power of seeing the general in the particular 
which we do not think has been equalled in literary history ;* 
his sober and luminous generalisations were reached “ not by 
any very elaborate study of detailed evidence, but by a kind of 
intuition.” We have here, perhaps, the secret of his greatnegg. 
as wellas of hisshortcomings. Sir Frederick Pollock’s estimate 
of the writings of his predecessor in the Oxford Professorship 
seems to us admirably just, and we may quote the following 
few words from it :—“ Maine,” he said, “can no more become. 
obsolete through the industry and ingenuity of modern 
scholars than Montesquieu could be made obsolete by the. 
legislation of Napoleon. Facts will be corrected, the order 
and proportion of ideas will vary, new difficulties will call for- 
new ways of solution, useful knowledge will serve its turn 
and be forgotten; but in all true genius, perhaps, there is a 
touch of art; Maine’s genius was not only touched with art, 
but eminently artistic; and art is immortal.” 

To Maine’s latest work, one which appealed to a more. 
general public, and provoked more controversy than his 
earlier books, Sir M. Grant-Duff does little more than allude. 
Popular Government, a brilliant if somewhat unconvincing 
work, attracted attention, more, perhaps, by a certain audacity: 
of ultra-conservatism than by its more real philosophic merits. 
It is full of good writing, of witty and pointed criticism of 
received shibboleths, of suggestions which a reader does not 
forget, of paradoxes which sound like truths, and truths 
which sound like paradoxes. It is impossible not to be 
interested or impressed when the author speaks, for instance, 
of the blindness engendered in the present generation by the: 
extraordinary good-luck enjoyed by this country during the 
present century; when he insists on dislike of change as being 
a far more permanent and more powerful force in human 
history than love of progress; when he remarks that “alk 
that has made England famous, all that has made England 
wealthy, has been the work of minorities, sometimes very 
small ones” (a consideration, by-the-bye, which anti-demo- 
cratic advocates of the “‘ Referendum ” should not overlook) ; 
or when he gives it as his opinion that all improvement 
has hitherto sprung from that form of political and social 
ascendency which goes by the name of aristocracy. Most 
dispassionate readers, however, will feel that Mr. John 
Morley was right when he said that Maine hardly brought 
to the study of modern democracy the ripe preparation of 
detail which he gave to ancient Law. His extraordinary: 
facility in generalisation is here applied to a subject perhaps 
too large to be so treated, save by an Aristotle or a 
Bacon. He constantly speaks, for instance, of the evanescent 
character of democracy as a form of government. It is 
true, as he says, that England and the United States are 
examples of the only two such Governments which have 
lasted, and their life has only been a century or less. But 
when in the history of the world has there been a civilisation 
in the least resembling ours? What other form of govern-. 
ment is equally suited to present conditions ? and is it 
not just as reasonable to assume that those conditions, 
and the form of government dependent on them, will 
continue for a long period as for a short one? ‘Two: 
or three years ago, Mr. Balfour, a statesman who is also 
a philosopher, said a few words about democracy which gave- 
evidence of a much sounder political instinct. “I take it,” 
he said, ‘‘ that a democracy is merely one method among many. 
of organising for collective action the forces of the community. 
which exist. It is very often good for some condition of 
society, while it is bad for other conditions of society, and in. 
my own personal belief, which I avow without hesitation and 
without shame, at the present stage of the evolution of the 
English community, democracy is not only the safest, but is- 
the most conservative form of government possible; and 
holding that view, and using the word democracy in the 
sense in which I have used it, which, in my opinion, is the 
proper one, I frankly proclaim myself to be a democrat.” 
But if it may be argued that the very real dangers of 
popular government might have been more effectively 
pointed out if there had been less indiscriminate deprecia- 
tion, it will equally be admitted that, in one respect, this: 
book has rendered a memorable service. The admirable: 
analysis and criticism of the United States Constitution has 
done much to remove a prejudice that Republicanism means 
anarchy, and to draw attention to the weakness and even 
danger of our own Constitutional arrangements. To English. 
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politicians who fear and dislike the perpetual tinkering of 
the machinery of the Constitution, which is still the 
staple of our legislation, the question he asked—whether 
there was any insuperable objection to making a dis- 
tinction between ordinary legislation and legislation which, 
in any other country, would be called Constitutional—seemed 
one of real importance. Mr. Morley’s rather disappointing 
reply to the book would have been more useful and effective 
if he had grappled with this question, instead of meeting 
Maine’s generalities by others, more plausible perhaps, but 
scarcely more fruitful. 

The Home-rule controversy has had one very definite and 
useful result, that of increasing—among politicians at all 
events—interest in, and familiarity with, Constitutional pro- 
blems. The battle which has raged in books, periodicals, 
newspapers, and speeches, between such public men as Pro- 
fessor Dicey, Mr. Bryce, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Hartington, 
Lord Thring, and the late Professor Freeman, has produced a 
mass of critical literature not inferior in importance, if it 
could only be collected and arranged, to the classical 
Federalist of Alexander Hamilton and his colleagues, to which 
Maine’s work drew renewed attention in this country. Popular 
Government, appearing, as it did, at the beginning, though 
not in consequence, of the Irish controversy, gave the signal 
for, and anticipated in some of its lines, a Constitutional 
disputation, with which it is not inappropriate that the name 
of the greatest of English judicial writers should be thus 
associated. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mr. WILiiAmM Buracxk’s new novel has something of the 
panoramic quality—given by aconstantly shifting background 
—of The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton; and we recognise 
our old friend Queen Titania in the unnamed “ small creature 
who keeps her own and certain other households in meek sub- 
jection.” There are, too, the old gay humour, and almost 
more than the old beauty in the descriptive passages; but 
here the resemblances end. The earlier book was a comedy ; 
the latter one, in spite of the unbroken brightness of its first 
two volumes, is in essence a tragedy, and as such it enters into 
comparison, not with The Strange Adventures, but with that 
noble tragic novel, Macleod of Dare. It cannot be said to 
stand the comparison well. To protest against a dénouement 
simply because of its gloom is unreasonable. To give a 
cheerful end to such a story, for example, as that which is 
told in Shakespeare’s King Lear would be to fling truth of 
human nature to the winds; but for the emotional satis- 
faction which any work of tragic art ought to leave 
behind it, we demand—and justly demand—that the climax 
shall be inevitable, that it shall be the growth of germs 
of catastrophe which have been latent from the first. It 
is not so here, for there is a want of essential harmony 
between the nature of Amélie Dumaresq, as revealed to 
us in the earlier portion of the book, and that action of 
hers which has such terrible issues. That such a girl might, 
in certain circumstances, have turned her back upon her art, 
and even upon the man to whom she owed all that was best 
and brightest in her life, is possible, though barely probable; 
but it is safe to declare it absolutely impossible that she should 
have succumbed to the spells of so poor a creature as the 
young Russian Paul Hitrovo. The nature of Hitrovo’s fasci- 
nation is altogether inexplicable, and Mr. Black does not even 
attempt to explain it, the result being that the wreck of two 
lives does not merely harrow, but bewilders and irritates us. 
It is not a case of leaving the noble Arthur for the more human 
Lancelot, for Wolfenberg is much more human than the cold 
reticent Russian : it is not a conceivable case of any kind; it is 
simply an enigma without a solution. Happily, there is much 
more in the book than its gloomy tragedy. In Wolfenberg, the 
great imaginative painter, we have one of those ideal heroes 
whom Mr. Black can create so winningly; and in his lighter 
humorous portraiture he is as successful as ever. The 
passionate poetess, known as Sappho, and her pug-dog, 
‘Phaon,’ are a delicious pair, and the irascible Major makes 
a fine third. Some of Mr. Black’s greatest literary successes 

*(1.) Wolfenberg By William Black. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low and 
Co.—(2.) The Heir-Preswmptive and the Heir-Apparent. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
3 vols. London: Macmillan and Co.—(3.) His Grace. By W. KH. Norris. 
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are, however, to be found in the descriptive passages, the 
truth and beauty of which will be recognised by all lovers 
of the middle sea. If one could only take out the story, 
Wolfenberg would be perfectly enjoyable; but, unfortunately, 
the story cannot be got rid of. 

Mrs. Oliphant takes the somewhat unusual course of writing 
an apologetic preface to her novel, and in this preface she ex- 
presses a quite unnecessary anxiety. The conditions of 
publishing have altered so much of late years, that some- 
times the works of an author seem to follow each othr 
with almost reckless rapidity; and as several recent books 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s have appeared at very short intervals, 
she is apprehensive of -a charge of over-production. 
She need not be afraid. The evidence for such an offence 
is found not in quantity, but in quality; and if Mrs. 
Oliphant every year turns out six novels of the quality 
of The Heir-Presumptive and the Heir-Apparent, no reader is 
likely to complain. In the new book, as in its immediate 
predecessor, T'he Cuckoo in the Nest, the principal character is 
that of a clever, scheming, and unscrupulous woman; but 
the action of Mrs. John Parke, who has married the heir- 
presumptive to the Frogmore title and estates, and sees him 
supplanted by the birth of an unlooked-for heir-apparent, is a 
much more complicated and tortuous affair than the upward 
progress of Patty Hewitt. Patty, with all her unscrupulous 
self-seeking, had a certain rough, low code of honour which 
would have saved her from actual criminality; but Mrs. 
Parke is of the stuff of which, under favouring con- 
ditions, criminals are made. She is practically a murderess 
when she visits Lady Frogmore with the thought of attack- 
ing, through the mother, the unborn child who is the one 
enemy to her peace, and the attempt at the actual murder 
of the boy, whom she has enfeebled, but failed to kill, does 
not reveal her as a worse, but only as a more reckless and 
desperate woman than she was sixteen years before. Patty, 
for the most part, tights in the open, and.conquers by sheer 
audacity; Mrs. Parke has the true criminal cunning, and she 
disguises herself, more or less effectively, even from those 
with whom she might feel most safe. Her character is not 
only a vigorous creation, but a searching and truthful study 
in moral pathology, that would suffice to confer distinction 
upon any story in which it appeared. The Heir-Presumptive 
and the Heir-Apparent is not, however, a one-character novel, 
as was T'he Cuckoo in the Nest. Lord Frogmore, the septua- 
genarian bridegroom and father, and the colourless but 
courageous Agnes Hill, who acts as mother to the practically 
motherless Mar, are both examples of that fine art which 
gives individuality and interest to intrinsically ordinary and 
commonplace material; but perhaps the most striking of the 
minor portraits is that of the heavy, stupid John Parke, with 
his silent admiration of his wife’s cleverness and his honest 
horror when he realises the end to which that cleverness has 
been tending. 

In fiction, as in real life, dukes are much less plentiful than 
untitled commoners, earls, and even marquises; but there is a 
fair sprinkling of them, and of all the imaginary dukes with 
whom we are acquainted, Mr. Norris’s is the most delight- 
fully human. We were going to add, “and unducal,” but it is 
wise to refrain from an epithet which might eeem to indicate 
an ambition on our part to speak with authority upon the 
essential nature of dukes, and such knowledge is far too high 
for us,—we cannot attain unto it. Even the humblest of us, 
however, has bis conception of the typical duke, as the 
German had of the typical camel; and it is this conception 
—of stateliness and reserve all compact—which is so 
courageously and engagingly set at naught in Mr. Norris’s 
pages. His grace of Hurstbourne is a grown-up boy,—boyish 
in his tastes, in his recklessness, in his frank good-nature, most 
boyish of all in his determination to outshine, baffle, and in 
every way discomfit that very adult cousin, Paul Gascoigne, 
whose wealth and cleverness make the contest from first to last 
a very unequal affair. Of course, we know all along that the- 
duke will be victorious, for his victory is demanded by those 
conventions of fiction to which Mr. Norris always pays due 
respect; and there is real cleverness in the adoption of the 
expedient by which, in the final encounter, the duke’s strong 
muscles rather than his wits extricate him from the very tight 
place in which he finds himself. The struggle on the floor of 
Gascoigne’s chambers for the possession of the document 
with which the better-equipped combatant has threatened a 
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coup-de grdce, may not be warfare of the legitimate kind, but 
it has a barbaric magnificence, and, dramatically, it is one 
of Mr. Norris’s happiest effects. Still, good as is the duke 
himself, we can hardly regard His Grace as one of its author’s 
best novels. Though it has the intellectual skill and literary 
finish never wanting in Mr. Norris’s stories, it is thinner in 
substance than some of its predecessors, and it lacks the 
touches of happy epigram which made The Rogue so brilliant 
as well as so charming a book. 

The Step-sisters is in every way an admirable novel,—good in 
plan, in arrangement, and in execution. The characters are 
thoroughly alive ; the story, which has one or two subtle and 
difficult situations, is narrated with singular clearness and 
skill ; and, best of all, the author has that knowledge of the 
world and of human nature which is the one thing needful for 
effective fiction, though so many fairly popular novelists seem, 
if we may judge from their practice, to consider it the one 
thing needless. The principal heroine is possibly a shade too 
bright and good for human nature’s daily food, a little too 
free from the weaknesses which beset frail humanity,—for her 
pride is such very proper pride that it can hardly be counted 
as a weakness. The rich, large-hearted, chivalrous, shy lover, 
Victor Thomson, and Julie Fitzgerald, the younger of the two 
step-sisters, with her gaiety, her audacity, and her warm 
heart, with its thin covering of surface selfishness, are, on 
the other hand, refreshingly human, and as portraits, if 
not as persons, they may be pronounced faultless. All 
shy people ought to unite in a vote of thanks to Mr. or 
Miss—we incline to the Miss—Gray for her sympathetic 
delineation of the timid, faithful Victor. The shy man of 
fiction is generally an object of ridicule, because novelists 
generally seize upon that kind of shyness which is the result 
either of stupidity or morbid self-consciousness; but Victor’s 
shyness, which is of a kind often seen in real life, is the result 
of genuine modesty and entirely unaffected self-depreciation. 
The situations in which it lands him are not really ludicrous; 
there is nothing in them of the low-comedy character, but 
they have a pathetic humour of their own, and Victor’s most 
obvious weakness accentuates his charm. We are inclined to 
doubt whether such a man as he could ever have believed that 
such a girl as Ruth was guilty of the offence with which she 
was charged by her kleptomaniac mother, who was the real 
criminal ; but it is quite possible that his general self-distrust 
might include a special distrust of his own insight into 
character. If, however, this be a defect, it is the only one of 
any consequence that we have discovered in a most able and 
interesting novel. 

The construction of Miss Blanchard of Chicago is not quite 
80 ingenious or symmetrical as was that of its author’s first 
novel, An American Widow, and it certainly has no narrative 
expedient so fresh in invention as the artificial rattlesnake 
fangs. Still, it is a very fair specimen of the novel which is 
written for the sake of the story, and for little else. We might 
say for nothing else, did we not discern a special aim in tbe 
earlier American chapters. What Dickens did for the York- 
shire schoolmasters in his immortal picture of Dotheboys 
Hall, Mr. Kevill-Davies, in his sketch of the Emersons of 
Square Mile Farm, does for the Western swindlers who starve 
and otherwise maltreat the English lads for whose agricul- 
tural education they have received a handsome premium. The 
pages devoted to this portion of the experiences of Arthur 
Vallance are, we think, the best part of the novel; but his 
later adventures have plenty of excitement and go, and every- 
thing in the book but its style is good of its kind, save, per- 
haps, the complicated story of the misfortunes of Mrs. Carlyle, 
which is a trifle wearisome. As for the literary manner, it has, 
at any rate, the merit of unpretentiousness ; but Mr. Kevill- 
Davies might learn to write “ different from,” instead of 
“« different to,” and not to substitute “like” ror “as.” 

Mr. Frank Barrett generally succeeds in weaving a story 
of thrilling plot-interest, and he has not done anything 
much better in this kind than Out of the Jaws of Death. 
The book is full of good material, which is handled in 
a thoroughly workmanlike manner. There is, in the first 
place, a Russian Nihilist Prince, who has taken refuge 
in England, and whom the St. Petersburg authorities are 
specially anxious to see back again in Russia. Then there 
is the girl who tells the story, a nameless waif of the 
streets, who rescues Taras from the cellar of a Thames- 
side beerhouse, whither he has been inveigled by his foes, and 





is in turn rescued by him from her life of degradation; and 
lastly, there is the wily, false-hearted Irishman, Barry 
Kavanagh, who is at once in the secrets of the Nihilists 
and in the pay of the Russian police, and who does his best 
to betray the man whom he calls his friend. These are the 
principal characters, and it will be seen that in their relations 
to each other there are fine possibilities of exciting narrative ; 
but it would be unfair to catalogue the incidents and situa. 
tions in which these possibilities take form. The escape from 
Siberia is specially good, though hardly better than the opening 
scenes at the ‘ Mariner’s Joy,’ which give assurance that Mr. 
Barrett is in his best vein, and that some thrilling hours are 
ahead. There cannot be much doubt that Out of the Jaws of 
Death will prove a decided circulating-library success. 

In Nurse Elisia, which is an ordinary novel for grown-up 
people, Mr. Manville Fenn does not exhibit the good judgment 
so unfailingly present in his stories for boys. Boys are, 
indeed, as exacting and critical an audience asa man could well 
have; and above all, they are an audience which demands 
substance, and will not be content with the most charming 
unsubstantiality. Nurse Elisia can hardly be called charming, 
and it is decidedly unsubstantial. Mr. Fenn deserves our 
gratitude for giving us only two volumes, instead of three; 
but, as a matter of fact, all the story he has to tell might 
have been compressed into one volume, and that a very 
slender one. There is a terrible scarcity of body, and 
a superfluity of padding; and while the padding has no 
special faults that obviously call for censure, it is alto- 
gether devoid of attractiveness. The main theme of the 
novel is the love-affair between Neil Elthorne, who is 
practising surgery at one of the great London hospitals, and 
the girl who is known as Nurse Elisia, and is not known to be 
the daughter of a duke. There is also a subsidiary love-story 
which, in the second volume, is made to provide a somewhat 
melodramatic situation ; but the inevitable complications have 
a certain air of unreality, and the talkee-talkee which fills so 
many of Mr. Fenn’s pages is rather wearisome. There are, of 
course, worse novels than Nurse Elisia, which is, indeed, in- 
effective rather than bad; it is simply the name on the title- 
page which makes us expect something better. 





FINGER-PRINTS.* 

THE swarming populousness of the earth certainly calls for 
our possession of some means of distinguishing our fellow- 
creatures one from another, and of such means we should have 
thought there was no lack. Mr. Galton, however, seems to 
think otherwise, and would apparently have us abandon all 
other points of difference in favour of the one to which he has 
devoted much labour for a great many years. At the present 
moment, our means of distinguishing are of a rough-and-ready 
kind. We differ from each other in face, form, and limb, and 
by these differences we know and are known by our friends; we 
differ also in name—a difference which we have made for our- 
selves—and by this difference are distinguished by the world 
of those who know us not, or who have us not in sight; we diffe 

also in action and in handwriting, and by these are known to 
our correspondents or our bankers. It is true that all these aids 
to identification are liable to be found at fault in some special 
instance; but such instances are very rare, except in romantic 
fiction, and are hardly worth tuking into account. So rare are 
they, indeed, that in a population of over forty millions, cases 
of mistaken identity are looked upon as extraordinary events, 
and worthy of record. Rough-and-ready though they may 
be, our means of identification have served us well for 
the practical purposes of life, and we do not feel at all 
disposed to abandon them for the point of difference dis- 
covered by Mr. Galton. Mr. Galton’s discovery practically 
amounts to this: no two people make the same thumb. 
mark. We are quite willing to believe it, even though, to 
our unobservant eyes, all thumb-marks have hitherto appeared 
to possess an identical smudginess; but we do not see how 
that knowledge is likely to advance us. We are not right, 
by-the-way, in speaking of Mr. Galton’s discovery, as the 
writer admits that it was made before his time by a certain 
Dr. Purkenje, who, in the course of a thesis delivered at 
Breslau in 1823 for the purpose of obtaining a doctor’s 
degree, and entitled a Commentatio de Examine Physiologico 
Systematis Cutanei, commented upon the curious arrange- 





* Finger-Prints, By Francis Galt-n, F R.S, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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ment of the minute furrows upon the finger-tips. Dr. 
Purkenje was, no doubt, somewhat at a loss to find a new 
subject whereon to discourse before his future colleagues, 
and so may easily be forgiven for his weighty treatment of 
go trivial a point; but we can hardly congratulate Mr. 
Galton upon having devoted so much patient labour in 
following up the same inquiry. 

One debt of gratitude, at any rate, we owe to the author. 
He successfully knocks the bottom out of all speculations and 
experiments in palmistry. The opening words of his intro- 
ductory chapter are worth quoting in this respect :— 

“The palms of the hands and the soles of the feet are covered 
with two totally distinct classes of marks. The most conspicuous 
are the creases or folds of the skin, which interest the followers 
of palmistry, but which are no more significant to others than the 
creases in old clothes; they show the lines of most frequent 
flexure,and no more. The least conspicuous marks, but the most 
numerous by far, are the so-called papillary ridges; they form 
the subject of the present book. If they had only been twice as 
large as they are, they would have attracted general attention 
and been commented on from the earliest times.” 

We are glad that they are not twice as large, or we 
suppose the would-be fortune-teller and diviner would have 
seized upon them as well as upon “the lines of most 
frequent flexure” as a basis for his speculations. As it 
is, however, we do not quite understand how they are 
more important than the creases and the wrinkles. It 
would be just as ridiculous to tell a man’s character, 
or divine his future, from the wrinkles in his palms, as 
from the creases in his coat—that we willingly admit— 
but is it very much less ridiculous to attempt to find 
traces of race and temperament in the minute papillary 
ridges, even though they have, as Mr. Galton asserts, the 
“ gnique merit of retaining all their peculiarities unchanged 
throughout life”? And yet that is what the author appears 
to have once thought possible, on the score that so funda- 
mental and enduring a feature must in some way be corre- 
lated with temperament. His expectations, in this respect, 
were disappointed ; but he was consoled by finding that finger- 
marks were indubitably hereditary, and that patterns were 
transmissible by descent. Considering that all our features 
are more or less hereditary and transmissible by descent, 
we should have been more surprised if he had discovered 
that the reverse was the case in respect to their more 
minute details. However, the author chiefly founds his 
claim for consideration upon the utility of his work, and 
it is with finger-marks as a means of identification that 
the greater part of his book is concerned. Everybody 
knows that the imprint of a dirty finger leaves a kind of 
whirligig pattern upon paper—people who lend their books 
indiscriminately have often a chance of admiring the intrica- 
cies of this design—but there are few who have recognised 
thit all these designs differ from each other in some minute 
ponts. By dint of the careful examination of some thousands 
of these patterns magnified, Mr. Galton has been able to 
analyse them after a certain fashion, giving their component 
parts such names as “ arches,” “ loops,” and “whorls.” These 
have again suffered sub-division, being classified under a great 
many heads, such as “ forked arches,” or “invaded loops,” or 
“nascent duplex spiral whorls.” By this means of classifica- 
tion he could, after examination of any particular finger-print, 
docket it according to its points under some form of heading, 
so that it might be registered. To this end he gives a most 
careful account of the best way of obtaining prints, and of 
classifying them. If only this system were adopted for prac- 
tical use, he thinks we should derive the greatest benefit from 
it as a sure means of identification,—in India, for instance, 
“where the features of the natives are distinguished with 
difficulty ; where there is but little variety of surnames ; where 
there are strong motives for prevarication, especially con- 
nected with land-tenure and pensions, and a proverbial preva- 
lence of unveracity.” Mr. Galton hardly does the wily 
Hindoo justice. It may be true that he is capable of any 
amount of forgery, perjury, and impersonation; bat his in- 
genuity is not likely to be baffled by the evidence of a thumb- 
mark. He fancies that the value of the system to honest 
men, even in civilised nations and in times of peace, as pro- 
viding a sure means of identification, would be equally great. 
Surely a passport is a sufficiently troublesome thing to travel 
with, without its bearing our finger-marks for the further 
examination of dilatory officials. But it is in the identifica- 
tion of rogues, rather than of honest men, that the author 





hopes to find the chief utility of his system. He compares it 
with what is called Bertillonage, the system of minute measure- 
ments invented by M. Alphonse Bertillon, and generally 
adopted by the French police; and though he is willing to 
admit that the latter system is the best that is now in use, 
he is convinced that his own would prove superior. Identity 
of measurements can rarely supply more than grounds for 
very strong suspicions: the method of finger-prints affords 
certainty; “by itself it is amply sufficient to convict.” That 
is a matter of opinion, and our own opinion is not that of Mr. 
Galton. Take such a schemer, for example, as the one who laid 
claim to the Tichborne Estates.: Supposing that there had 
been in existence finger-prints of the missing baronet, and that 
the impostor’s finger-marks had failed to resemble them. 
Would a British jury think that a sufficient reason for 
rejecting a cause which was espoused by thousands of re- 
spectable and unbiassed people, in spite of infinitely more 
cogent reasons for suspicion? Or if the impress of the 
Claimant’s finger-tips had coincided with those of a certain 
Arthur Orton, would it have been easy to convince the public 
that that was a sufficient reason for believing that the two 
men were one? We hope that it would be difficult to 
find a jury willing to convict upon such evidence. Moreover, 
although Mr. Galton lays great stress upon the quality of 
‘persistence ” in these finger-patterns, he has not been able 
to bring forward much evidence to prove that there is no 
change in the course of growth; nor has he considered at alt 
the possible question of accidental or wilful disfigurement. 
The application of a red-hot iron to the tips of the fingers 
would not be so painful as to prevent a habitual criminal 
from resorting to that rough means of destroying or nullify- 
ing the record of his identity. Mr. Galton will hardly maintain 
that skin carefully seared in this manner would still preserve 
intact and recognisable the intricacies of its minute pattern. 
Of course, we should learn to suspect every man whose 
finger-tips were burnt, of being a criminal; but we should not 
be able to ascertain which criminal he was. 

If Mr. Galton’s method were feasible, and possessed the 
merits which he claims for it, it is obvious that it would 
afford certain facilities to the police, as long as the criminal 
class was unaware of the use to which their finger-marks 
were being put ; but the facility would only take the shape of 
a greater certainty in the descriptions which are entered in the 
police dossier of notable criminals, and it does not seem to us 
that it would be a difficult matter for the criminal, when set 
free, to destroy the corresponding record on his finger-tips. 
The system invented by M. Bertillon has, at least, the advan- 
tage of being based on records which are practically indestrac- 
tible : no man can alter the sizes and angles of his facial bones. 
However, Mr. Galton’s work shows extreme thoroughness and 
industry, and it is possible that the facts which he has been at 
such pains to collect may prove of interest, and, perhaps, of 
use, to the physiologist. 





MORALITY AND DOCTRINE.* 
THE theme of these sermons, as their title implies, is the in- 
timate connection between morality and doctrine. It might 
be thought, prima facie, that this connection was too obvious 
to need argument or illustration : it seems so plain from the 
nature of things and from the testimony of history. By “ doc- 
trine ” we mean, as Dr. Bright does, theological doctrine. A 
man’s moral conduct is not necessarily affected by any doctrine 
which he may chance to hold in geology, astronomy, or any 
other science except theology. A gentleman died a few years 
age who delivered lectures, wrote books, and founded a 
society in support of the doctrine that the earth is flat and the 
stellar system only a thousand miles distant from our planet. 
There is no reason to suppose that his peculiar doctrine 
had any influence on this gentleman’s character. It is 
otherwise with theological doctrine. Man’s character is 
necessarily moulded by that of the Being whom he adores. 
We have illustrations of this fact in the personal in- 
fluence of one human being over another. So potent is 
this influence, and so instantaneous sometimes, that it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that no two human 
beings can pass one short hour in each other’s company 
without both of them being the better or worse for that brief 
intercourse. And it is evident that where the intercourse is 





* Morality in Doctrine. By W. Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. London: Longmans and Co. 1892. 
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constant the reciprocal influence will be much greater. It is 
also evident that this personal influence is still more deeply 
impressed upon one whose habitual ethical attitude is that of 
an inferior looking up to a superior. Now, if this is true in 
men’s relations towards each other, it must be true in a more 
intense degree in their relations to the Being to whom they 
render homage as the supreme arbiter of their destinies. 
Their opinion of his character must react upon their own. 
And history proves what reason suggests. Tribes and nations 
take their characters from that which they attribute to the 
object of their worship. Men grow insensibly, but inevitably, 
into the likeness of the Deity they worship. Buddhism, 
Mahommedanism, and Christianity are instances in point. 
The cardinal doctrines of each have stamped an ethical brand 
on their respective votaries. Their several types of morality 
are the fruits of their several creeds. 


Yet plain and obvious as all this is, multitudes of able and 
excellent persons will not see the futility of any attempt 
to maintain and propagate Christian morality apart from 
Christian doctrine. They might as well attempt to retain 
life in a limb that has been severed from its parent stem. 
This assertion is not confuted by the fact of men exhibiting 
in a Christian land a high type of Christian morality while 
disowning the dogmas of Christianity. For the truth is that 
unbelievers, born and brought up in a Christian land, have 
imbibed Christianity unconsciously. It is in the air. They 
breathe it with every inspiration. It is in their blood. Their 
characters are moulded by it without their knowing it. 
They speak its language, think its thoughts, obey its laws, are 
thrilled by its music. In sculpture, painting, architecture, 
the pagan world is still our master. Music, as exhibited in 
the works of its great masters, is the creation of Christianity. 
The ancients had nothing to compare to the masterpieces of 
modern music. Unbelievers in a Christian land are practically 
Christian from the pressure of the atmosphere which embraces 
them and impregnates their whole being with Christian ideas 
and principles. Their goodness is, therefore, not independent 
of Christianity, but a consequence of it. The fair test is to 
compare Christendom as a whole with all that lies outside its 
borders. Any impartial observer will acknowledge the vast 
gulf that divides them. Modern civilisation, in the largest 
sense of that word, is the fruit of Christianity. Christian 
morality, viewed as a whole, differs in kind, not merely in 
degree, from pagan morality. The Christian virtues of 
humility and purity, for example, had no place in the moral 
systems of heathendom. Aristotle takes no account of them 
in his treatise on ethics. Dr. Bright is undoubtedly right 
when he says that “it is the Christ of St. Paul and St. John, 
the Christ of the Catholic creeds, who has been the true 
author of all that purity, tenderness, devotedness, which have 
made Christian morality a new thing in the world.” The idea 
that it is possible to retain the morality of the Gospel—that 
of the Sermon on the Mount, for example—after discarding 
the Christian dogmas, is, as Dr. Bright observes, based on 
two untenable assumptions. The first is, “that if you take 
away the belief in an infinite moral Being, a living, personal 
God, who has taken men as moral beings into relations with 
Himself, you will have to base duty on what is less than in- 
finite, on large calculations of expediency, personal or social ; 
and such a basis will, in the hour of moral stress, be 
like ‘a wall daubed with untempered mortar,’—it will 
not stand the shock of appetite or self-will.” Moreover, 
“this disparagement of theology in the supposed interest 
of Christian practice takes for granted that all the ex- 
pressly doctrinal parts of the Christian Scriptures, and 
all those sayings ascribed to Jesus Christ which affirm his 
own superhuman majesty, or his mysterious relations to his 
Father, in terms going beyond those which the Sermon 
employs, are simply spurious.” For if they are not spurious, 
we have obviously no manner of right to dismiss them as 
having no connection with the morality which he taught. 
‘What he joined together have we any right to sunder? And 
can we practically sunder them? The far-reaching question, 
which the Founder of Christianity addressed to the Jews of 
his day, demands an answer still from those who would 
separate his morality from all considerations as to his person 
and mission: “ What think ye of Christ?” An answer of 
some sort cannot be evaded. What is a teacher, expounding 
the Sermon on the Mount, to say to a pupil who asks him to 
explain who the preacher of the sermon was? He must 








either decline to answer, which would probably ruin his in. 
fluence as a biblical teacher; or he must affirm, or deny, the 
dogma of Christ’s divinity. He dogmatises in either case, 

Dr. Bright’s sermons are so closely packed with matter, 
that it is not easy to abridge the argument of any of them; 
nor will we attempt it. Preachers who have not time to work 
out subjects of sermons for themselves, will find these sermong 
very helpful in suggesting fresh meanings and practical appli. 
cations in portions of Scripture which may have previously 
appeared to them too plain or commonplace to require 
exegetical treatment. When all the sermons are full of 
suggestive matter, it is hard to make a selection; but we 
may refer to the sermon on “Things Temporal and Eternal” 
as a fair specimen of Dr. Bright’s method of combining 
eloquent exposition (though the eloquence is severely re. 
strained) of Scripture with very acute practical directions 
as to moral conduct. Altogether, the volume is one that 
deserves high commendation. 





DR. GORDON HAKE’S “MEMOIRS OF EIGHTY 
YEARS.” * 
TuIs book reminds us of a legend, current, we believe, in one 
of our Universities, that the printing of a certain book at the 
academic press had to be suspended because the supply of 
capital “I’s” fell short. A book of recollections must, of course, 
be of necessity egotistical; but there is a difference between 
books. A narrative may be in the first person, and yet per- 
fectly modest, only retaining the charm of a personal associa- 
tion with the things and person with which it is concerned. 
But if the writer is a protagonist in what he relates, if we are 
constantly reminded of the “quorum pars magna fui,” the 
effect is apt to be irritating. And Dr. Hake is, we are 
sorry to say, capable of offending grievously against good 
taste. There is a passage, for instance, on p. 112, which it is 
painful in the extreme not only for any believer in transub- 
stantiation, but for any one who regards the decencies of 
religious controversy, to read. We should be surprised, indeed, 
if Messrs. Bentley, the publishers, are not anxious to cancel it 
as soon as their attention is called to it. Surely Dr. Hake 
ought to have learnt in his eighty years that nothing is more 
intolerant than to use language which must give offence—and 
the offence is here of the very deepest—to those who hold 
different views. But Dr. Hake is not fair to those whom 
he would, we suppose, describe as having a professional 
interest in religion. Of religion itself, he speaks, perhaps 
with a certain air of patronage, but certainly not in- 
juriously. It is, if we understand his view, a necessity 
of mankind in general, whatever it may be to superior 
persons. He does not see that the poor can feel it (p. 288) 
or the rich condescend to it. (What, we wonder, is the 
meaning of the dictum that the Irish religion “appears to 
require some readjustment ” because “it does not in its pre- 
sent form give the Divine Sanction to murder”? The com- 
plaint is that this is just what it does, and why it needs 
readjusting ) To the clergy he is conspicuously unfair. 
“ Many,” he is good enough to allow, “begin by being honest, 
and remain so for life,” a concession which is a thinly-veiled 
insult. Elsewhere he is not even so favourable. The “culti- 
vated class find it impossible to converse with them on any 
profitable ground.” When we read that he “ admires them as 
gentlemen and men of education,” we must presume that he 
is ironical. In another place, he wants to know why they 
want to be endowed. For the same reason, we may tell him, 
that education has to be endowed. The supply must not be 
measured bythe demand. The best and most valuable things 
of all are those which the average man does not feel the want 
of. It shows his entire incapacity to judge of these things 
that Dr. Hake actually says of his kinsman, Charles Gordon, 
that “a slight knowledge of physiology would have sufficed 
to root out most of his theological ideas.” Charles Gordon, 
without his “theological ideas”—the abiding sense, for 
instance, of a divine presence with him—would not have been 
the man he was, or anything like it. But the subject always 
makes Dr. Hake unfair. So he writes:—‘Some men are 
vain to the last; Addison was when he invited a nobleman to 
come and see how a Christan could die.” Put thus, it looks 
like a piece of pure snobbishness. But for “a nobleman” 
read his “ profligate stepson,” who, indeed, happened to be a 





* Memoirs of Eighty Years, By Gordon Hake, Physician. Lonion: Bentley 
and Son. 1892, 
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nobleman, and the impression, though not entirely free from 
priggishness, is very different. 

Apart from these very serious faults, the Memoirs are of 
value. A sketch of Christ’s Hospital, as it was seventy years 
ago, though it is pale indeed beside the vivid pictures of Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt, is interesting in its way. School-life was 
succeeded by medical training, and perhaps the most pleasing 
portion of the book is to be found in the writer’s recollections, 
almost always kindly, of eminent persons in physic and 
surgery ;—surgery, physician as he himself is, he manifestly 
prefers to the sister-service. Some good stories are told in 
this connection. One of the best, though not the most 
flattering, is the recorded advice of an eminent practitioner : 
—“Never dine with a patient; you will be sure, sooner or 
Jater, to let out the fool.” 

A variety of persons more or less interesting figure in these 
pages. There is a certain Marquis of Bristol, an Anglican 
Bishop, who, invited to dine with the Cardinals at Rome, was 
so insulted by finding that the room was over the debtors’ 
prison, that he refused to be pacified till, a list of all the debts 
being brought him, he satisfied them by a cheque. Dr. 
Donaldson we hear of, the once-famous author of Jasher, as 
a pioneer of criticism, but of the most indiscreet kind, and 
the victim of a vanity which Dr. Hake describes as “incom- 
mensurable,” meaning, we presume, “immeasurable ;” we hear 
also of George Borrow, Dr. Latham (as to whom it might have 
been well to remember, De mortuis nil nist bonum), and D. G. 
Rossetti, who is very judiciously estimated. It is of him, 
indeed, that we get the fullest account that Dr. Hake has 
preserved of any of his friends. On the whole, the estimate 
of his intellectual and artistic powers is judicious :—“ His 
intellectual power was noi of a striking order, but it was 
adequate; his charm lay in the artistic colouring of his mind, 
arrayed, as it was, in the fascinations of a Provencal attire.” 
And, again: “In his writings he did not exercise much 
imagination, and none of the philosophic kind.” It is thus 
that his critic accounts for some lamentable aberrations in 
some of his verse. Among the miscellanea of the book, we 
may mention the statement, which we sincerely hope is true, 
that Professor Schiff, of Florence, whose name stands for the 
most cruel of Vivisectionists, was “ benevolent, and carefully 
provided against the creatures on which he operated being 
alive to pain.” The latter part of Dr. Hake’s volume is chiefly 
occupied with reminiscences of foreign travel, commonly dis- 
appointing, and not wholly unlike The Innocents Abroad, and 
some criticism on the author’s own verse,—verse which the 
world has not had the good taste to appreciate. Dr. Hake 
has seen many things and many men in his “ eighty years,” 
but he has scarcely made the best of his opportunities. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century for January is even fuller than usual 


_ of readable papers. The editor’s reminiscences of Tennyson, 


for example, are by far the most interesting yet published, 
though we fancy he attributes to single sentences more force 
than belonged to them. We have said a word elsewhere about 
Tennyson’s theology, but these judgments on poets, coming 
from bim, have more than critical interest :— 


“ He used to say ‘ Keats, if he had lived, would have been the 
greatest of all of us;’ he considered Goethe ‘ the greatest artist of 
the nineteenth century, and Scott its greatest man of letters ;’ 
and he said of Swinburne, ‘ He’s a tube through which all things 
blow into music.’ He said ‘ Wordsworth would have been much 
finer if he had written much less,’ and he told Browning in my 
presence that ‘if he got rid of two-thirds, the remaining third 
would be much finer.’ After saying that, and when Browning had 
left us, he enlarged on the imperative necessity of restraint in art. 
«It is necessary to respect the limits,’ he said; ‘an artist is one 
who recognises bounds to his work as a necessity, and does not 
overflow illimitably to all extent about a matter. I soon found 
that if I meant to make any mark at all it must be by shortness, 
for all the men before me had been so diffuse, and all the big 
things had been done. 'T'o get the workmanship as nearly perfect 
as possible is the best chance for going down the stream of time. 
A small vessel on fine lines is likely to float further than a great 
raft.” 


Next in interest to these “ Aspects of Tennyson,” are the 
two papers, “ False Democracy,” by W.S. Lilly, and “Sham 
Education,” by Professor Mahaffy. The first is, as might be 
expected, a vigorous protest against the doctrine that a 
single class, though the most numerous, constitutes the 
Democracy; and a pessimistic prediction that this class, 
now sovereign, will attack the security of property in England, 











probably by indirect legislation, such as in Ireland has been 
already fatal to property in land. We prefer, however, to 
quote the newest argument in the paper,—the idea that ochlo- 
cracy will be fatal to party government :— 

“No doubt one result in this country of the adoption of the 
ochlocratic doctrine will be the disappearance of the system of 
party government, which is even now crumbling away. The two 
traditional factions of English public life were once truly repre- 
sentative of principles. They have long ceased to beso. Even 
the new democratic creed of the right divine of mobs to govern 
wrong will not suffice as a bond of cohesion to Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers. The odour of what a keen-witted Frenchman called 
‘la pourriture politique’ is in the air. And as the old Parlia- 
mentary parties are decaying, new are arising with a true meaning 
and a real significance. This return to fact we may assuredly 
welcome. In the Liberal Unionists we have a group who bave, at 
all events, shown that they care for something higher than office. 
The same may be said for the two Irish factions, whatever may be 
said against them. And who can be blind to the significance of 
the newest and smallest of our Parliamentary sections? In the 
Labour Members, whom we can count on our fingers, there is the 
beginning of a party which must rapidly increase as the masses 
realise what they have become in the public order. This is the 
‘little cloud like a man’s hand’ which will in time blacken all 
the heavens.” 

It is curious to note after reading that paragraph that 
ochlocracy in America has intensified party government.—— 
Professor Mahaffy’s essay, though apparently directed against 
competition, is in truth a sledge-hammer blow directed 
against the master-evil of the new system,—the excessive 
number of subjects which the young are either directed to 
learn or paid for learning. The many under this system 
learn nothing thoroughly, while of the few a caste is pro- 
duced for which the Professor predicts no pleasant future :— 

“Ts it a good bargain to have a boy or a girl highly instructed 
and eminently successful in the competition of life, but shattered 
in health, and resulting in a splendid failure? Let it be remem- 
bered that there may be innumerable cases not so signal, and yet 
of the same kind—young people damaged in sight, still more 
damaged in insight, entering the world weary and dull of mind, 
with all their vigour and elasticity gone. They may get their 
school scholarships at fourteen, their college scholarships at nine- 
teen, a brilliant degree at twenty-two; and then they sink into 
the rank of some profession, having gained no useful habit but to 
drudge at books. Is this the way to build up the great English 
race, called to direct the fortunes of a world-empire? Is this the 
way to preserve that splendid type which foreigners criticise and 
ridicule, only because they envy it? Or do we indeed desire the 
next generation to pose as second-hand Germans ?” 

There is too much truth in that, but Professor Mahaffy 
underrates the immense defensive power of the young, who, 
even when naturally as quick as Irishmen, have a wondrous 
power of protecting themselves against any demand for hard 
work.—Mr. Davitt, in his paper on “ The Priest in Politics,” 
repeats very closely, though with too much bitterness, the 
arguments used in the Spectator to define the line between the 
fair and unfair use of spiritual influence. He objects to its use, 
but declares the priest a citizen who has been specially irri- 
tated by his long struggle against the Penal Laws, for 
Catholic Emancipation, against the imposition of tithes, and 
for freedom of education. There is truth in that, and truth 
in the further statement that the priests owe much of their 
influence in Ireland to their adhesion to each popular demand 
as it arose; but Mr. Davitt omits a truth greater than all 
these. The priest’as teacher is specially bound to resist his 
congregation when its cry is clearly contrary to the moral 
law as defined by his own Churck. It is on this point that 
the serious failure of the Irish priesthood has occurred, and 
because of this failure that we dread their influence under a 
Home-rule Government. Mr. Davitt thinks that they will, in 
the new era, if it comes, retire from politics; but he gives no 
reason beyond an implied assertion, which we doubt, that they 
have so retired in America. The bit of poetic prose called 
“Urmi, a Poisoned Queen,” by Cornelia Sorabji, is not par- 
ticularly good, and hardly at all local. Any woman who 
thought there was a plot to poison her and her child might 
utter the same ideas which, after all, are nearly confined 
to fears for her child and love for her husband. We could 
wish the Indians, if they are to take a place in our literature, 
should be more separate and original. Sir G. Chesney 
fights for a system fixing the value of the rupee in India in 
its relation to gold,—that is, in fact, for a gold standard with 
the rupee used as currency at a token-value. To secure this, 
he would sell all State bills on India at a fixed rate, and shut 
the mints till the rate rose to that level. That is a proposal 
too large to discuss here, more especially while the best 
experts declare such a fixing of the value of coinage impos- 
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sible; but we must quote a very singular story, which Sir 
George vouches for, as a proof of the extraordinary localism 
of feeling in India as regards all economic subjects :— 

“ During the cotton famine of 1865, when an immense quantity 

of money, diverted from the United States, was poured into 
Western India, the price of cotton at Bombay rose three and 
four hundred per cent., and the prices of commodities generally, 
in the immediate vicinity of Bombay, rose enormously in conse- 
quence, and also the rate of wages, not only amongst those 
engaged in the cotton trade, but in all branches of employment. 
These became, for the time, from two to three hundred per cent. 
higher than before; in fact, a great industrial revolution took 
place; but the most remarkable thing about this revolution was 
its extremely localised character. Concurrently with this great 
change in the West, prices and wages in the North of India were 
almost absolutely unaffected, and while the labourers in Bombay 
could command 2s. a day, the labourers in Oude were still getting 
from 3d. to 4d. And it seems reasonable to believe that if the 
exchange went up one or two pence, whether from natural causes 
or from the action of Government in raising the price of their 
bills and closing the mints for a time, no effect whatever would be 
produced on the people of India generally.” 
We also believe that the masses in India would not under- 
stand the effect of a coinage decree; but that argument is 
not of much value. The business of the White Government 
of India—the very reason for which it exists—is to be 
wiser than its subjects, and it must legislate and act 
in the way most beneficial to them; even if they, in their 
ignorance, think another course were wiser. What has to be 
settled is the effect of change on native prosperity, not its 
effect on native opinion.——A good many people will read 
Mrs. Lewis on the “ Reformation of Domestic Service” with 
interest and hope, but they will, we fear, be disappointed. 
Mrs. Lewis only suggests that we should all be fed by meals 
brought from restaurants, as is the case in some cities of the 
Continent. The suggestion was made and rejected thirty 
years ago as too foreign to our manners. It destroys indivi- 
duality in management too much, and cannot, we believe, be 
made really economical, the cost of the delivery of many 
dinners all wanted at precisely the same hour being too great. 
How, moreover, does Mrs. Lewis propose to feed the maids 
whom she would still keep, whether ladies, as she wishes, or 
workers P 

We have said enough elsewhere of the first paper in the 

Contemporary Review, “The Tzar Alexander III.,” by E. B. 
Linin, which is far beyond the essays usually published under 
that signature, both in interest and merit. The writer, we 
should say, dislikes the Czar, but he is not unjust to him, and 
astains altogether from his frequent practice of asserting 
moral impossibilities—— There is a very curious and rather 
absurd article by M. de Blowitz, in which he recommends a 
school of journalism, and the publication of a paper to be 
called the Judge, devoted to the exposure of the errors in all 
journals. The experience, we take it, of all newspaper pro- 
prietors is that of all journalists a prig is the most useless, 
and that the men who succeed in this department of work 
come out of all schools, from the compositors’ room to the Uni- 
versity. Certainly one of the most brilliant journalists we ever 
met was a compositor, while Macaulay would have been a con- 
summate writer of leaders. As to the Judge, who is to edit, or 
write, or read it? M.de Blowitz must pardon us, but for once 
in his life he has been reading too many French papers, and is 
writing nonsense. The Rev. S. H. Alexander maintains 
that pessimism, though a false creed in itself, has done some 
good,—first, by pointing out sores, which is true; and, 
secondly, by helping to convince us all of the failure of the 
individual, and the value of associated action. But, then, 
is that good? It certainly is not if it takes the burden off 
the individual and lays it on society, teaching each man, for 
example, that he is entitled to a great deal more than he makes 
for himself. That, in its worst form, is the thief’s thought ; 
and, in its best, it is apt to be accompanied by a relaxation of 
energy and a dislike for endurance. ‘We always admire 
Madame Darmesteter’s medieval descriptions, and her account 
of “ The Mediz zal Country-House ” is one of the pleasantest. 
Our criticism on it is that it is too pleasant, that the authoress 
says too little of a certain brutality of life, of the absence of 
sanitary arrangements, of the presence of “discipline,” 
instead of authority, in the management of the medieval 
household. There was another side altogether to the life 
depicted in the following paragraph :— 








_“ While all these lads from twelve to twenty were fencing, 
riding, or playing palm-play in the court, their sisters were em- 
ployed in my lady’s company. They seldom came together with 





the men of the castle save on holidays and feast-days. Other 
whiles they spent their time in my lady’s chamber or tiring-room, 
or walked with her in the country, for it was held unseemly that 
ladies of noble birth should be met walking alone. They were, 
in fact, much in the position of ‘ girls still in the schoolroom’ in a 
modern country-house. They learned their lessons with their 
governess, practised their lute, went to church every morning, 
embroidered chasubles and altar-cloths, and worked wonderful 
hangings for the cold stone walls. And there were from seventy 
to a hundred yards of needlework in a set of hangings! They 
could also spin fine silk and linen, and ornament with needle- 
work their feast-day veils and dresses. (The less interesting 
forms of sewing were left to the army of tire-women and 
waiting-women who attended on the noble maidens and their 
lady.) They all knew how to ride and fly a hawk, to make 
wreaths and posies, to sing, to play, to beguile the long hours 
with chess, tric-trac, draughts, and the youngest of them began 
to deal and shuffle the new-invented ‘naypes,’ or ‘naibi:’ the 
first playing-cards. They could pluck or brew virtuous simples, 
bind a broken limb, or nurse a fever. They could amuse the con- 
valeszent with endless tales of the Round Table, with the legends 
of Charlemagne, and with lives of the saints no less interesting 
and romantic. Most of them could read aloud some novel of 
Cleomades or Mélusine. They must, I think, have been blithe, 
charming, capable companions in the long winter of a lonely 
country-house. On the whole, with its constant undercurrent of 
chivalry and religion, theirs was an education which left its 
women delightful, tender of heart, and generous, if, alas! with 
little moral strength to resist the more seductive errors of the 
heart.” 

We noticed last week the most important article in the 
number of the Fortnightly, the argument by Mr. D. F. Schloss 
that dear labour is often cheap, the high wages at once deve- 
loping energy and efficiency in the men, and compelling their 
employers to invent or buy labour-saving appliances.——Per- 
haps the next most important is “The South Meath Election,” 
which conveys Mr. J. E. Redmond’s opinion on priestly 
intimidation. The leader of the Parnellites deduces from the 
verdict in that case “three distinct things” :—“It shows 
conclusively that, but for the undue influence of the clergy, 
the Parnellite Party in Ireland, at the last General Election, 
would have won a clear majority of the representation of the 
country. It shows that the law is perfectly clear and quite 
strong enough to supply a remedy for this state of things. 
And, finally, it shows that the Catholics of Ireland themselves 
are determined to put down the improper exercise of clerical 
influence in elections, and to assert, at any risk, their indivi- 
dual freedom of thought and action in purely political affairs.” 
Does Mr. Redmond, or does any English Gladstonian, fancy 
thatif Mr. Healy had appointed the Judges, as he would under 
Home-rule, the judgment would have been the same P——Mr. 
W. J. Corbet maintains that not only has the number of the 
insane grievously increased in the last thirty years, but the 
ratio of the insane to the population. The true figures, he 
asserts, are these :— 

Number of Ratio of 
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1882... 98,871 ... . 

1890... 117,386 ... 87,740,283 ... 3:11 ... 18,465 ... 
Mr. Corbet evidently believes that the increase is due chiefly 
to the permission of marriage between persons of lunatic 
tendencies, and to alcoholic poisoning of the brain; and he 
calls on the Government, as the former cause cannot be 
interfered with, to remove the latter. But, surely, the ratio 
of intemperance has diminished in the last thirty years. We 
think Mr. Corbet neglects too much the increase of the 
numbers recorded from greater skill and zeal in detaining 
the msane.——Sir Lepel Griffin sends an exhaustive and 
therefore very interesting sketch of Abdurrahman Khan, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, whom he holds to be an unscrupulous 
Asiatic intent on his own advantage, but an able governing 
man. He has no liking for the Russians or the English 
either, but, if compelled by circumstances to choose, he 
will throw himself on our side. Sir Lepel evidently 
distrusts the Ameer’s health, but he gives no hint as to 
what would follow the Ameer’s death, saying, indeed, that 
“it would be politically inconvenient to state too frankly 
the probabilities of the future.” He evidently thinks, how- 
ever, that it will be best to guarantee Abdurrahman’s selected 
heir, and make with him a strong but open Treaty of 
Alliance. Clearly that will be the best way if we are to 
concern ourselves with Afghanistan at all; but we would 
much rather leave the Afghans to fight the Russians in 
their own way with a little pecuniary assistance, and restrict 
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foreign policy to the defence of our own hills———Mr. D. R. 

Q’Sullivan gives a dreadful account of the four thousand or 

go wretches who inhabit the Fuegian Archipelago, who feed 

on revolting diet, do not scorn cannibalism, and in spite 

of the frightful severity of their climate, go practically 

naked, the men depriving the women of the little warm 

clothing they can get. The race seems one of the 

lowest in the world, and will probably disappear if there is 

any truth in the recent reports which describe Tierra del 

Fuego as full of gold-mines. Mr. Herbert P. Horne con- 

tributes an excellent review of Mr. Symonds’s “ Michel 

Angelo;” and “An Englishman” gives a clear though thin 

account of the present position of Brazil. He declares that 
speculation and politics are in Brazil inextrieably mixed up; 

and that at least one cause of the overthrow of the Empire 

was the hope that it would let speculation loose. It did so. 

“The nominal capital of new companies organised in Rio de 

Janeiro during a single fortnight, amounted to nearly 
£90,000,000.” The paper-money of the country now amounts 

to £60,000,000 ; and the sixth Minister of Finance 

since the Emperor’s fall, has already accepted office. 

The annual average deficit for thirty years has exceeded 
£2,700,000, and that for 1893 was estimated by Senor Alves 
at £12,150,000. The essayist holds that Northern Brazil 
is of little value to the Republic, but that the loss of Rio 
Grande do Sul, which will join Uruguay, would greatly 
cripple her. All real power everywhere has passed to soldiers, 
and disintegration is ultimately inevitable. In short, if “ An 
Englishman” is right, Brazil is going fast along the road to 
ruin,—is, in truth, “a wreck about to fall to pieces.” States, 

however, die very slowly, and the Republic has no external 
enemies of importance. The only remaining article which 
will attract much attention is one by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
on “ Ghosts and their Photos.” He does not, however, con- 
tribute much to the general knowledge of the subject, and is 
eareful to say that he never saw a ghost of any kind :—*“I 
have had many friends who have passed away after pro- 
mising faithfully that they would appear to me if they 
possibly could after death. The last of these was my 
valued and lamented friend, the Rev. John Macnaught, 
who was by his own desire cremated at Woking. I have 
never yet had the least sign from him or any of the dead.” 
He seems, however, to have a partial belief that ghosts have 
been photographed, faces appearing on the sensitive-plate 
which were not before the camera. He relates the following 
extraordinary story, also, showing that in his mind it is pos- 
sible for a man’s double, that is, his soul, when out wandering, 
to be photographed :— 

“Mumler Buguet, before Hudson, attained much notoriety. To 
me the most extraordinary photograph of Buguet is the form of 
Stainton Moses, late editor of Light, the only photograph of a 
double, the subject being alive, I ever heard of. It happened on 
this wise: Stainton Moses, who was to have accompanied his 
friend, feeling too tired, lay down in a room at Paris, and ap- 
parently went to sleep, and his friend went alone and sat at the 
photographer’s. The plate came out with the clearly recognised 
form and face of Stainton Moses—the said Moses being at the 
time in another part of Paris and quite unconscious of his double’s 
journey to the photographer.” 

How was the double of Stainton Moses dressed? Did the 
soul carry out with it a simulacrum of the body’s clothes? 








Macmillan publishes a really wonderful story by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, wonderful alike in its almost farcical 
realism and its imagination. It is called “My Lord the 
Elephant,” and is a story of how a soldier beat and conquered 
a furious elephant, and was ever afterwards recognised by it 
asa friend. That sounds dry enough, but the man who can 
read it without convulsions of laughter, and a strong admira- 
tion for its author, does not understand one form of humour 
and of art. 

Blackwood this month is greatly improved in appearance by 
wider margins. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Art Journal (J. S. Virtue and Co.), appears so late, that it 
does not obtain the prominent notice which it deserves. The 
oldest of the art periodicals, it continues to maintain and deserve 
a high place in popular favour. Of the larger illustrations, ten 
are etchings, Mr. C. O. Murray contributing three, and Mr. H. 
Macbeth Raeburn two. Four are original etchings by Messrs. 








Axel H. Haig (a very finely executed “Street in Cologne”), 
Herbert Dicksee, Perey Robertson, and E. Slocombe. These 
original etchings, generally, are very attractive. There are two 
photogravures, one of them “ Lord Mayor’s Day,” after the picture 
by Mr. William Logsdail. Records and criticisms of contemporary 
art and artists, articles on house decoration, and the usual variety 
of cognate matter make up an excellent volume. 


A Companion to the Iliad for English Readers. By Walter 
Leaf, Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Leaf has condensed, in 
his admirably lucid introduction, a great amount of what may be 
fairly called knowledge, much probable conjecture, and some 
speculations which we cannot but consider doubtful. He thinks 
that there was composed, probably. about the middle of the 
eleventh century, B.C., “a short poem of supreme genius, which 
won its way to general favour by its own intrinsic merit.” This 
was the work of a bard attached to the Court of one of the 
Achaian Kings, on Mainland Greece. On to this poem grew, in 
process of time, various accretions. These poems were in the 
Achaian dialect, a name represented to us historically by the 
word “ Aiolic.” But with the supremacy of the rising Ionic race, 
there came a process of adaptation. The Aiolic became largely 
Ionic in the hands of singers of the latter race. Still, there were 
large remains of the original. Metrical difficulties hindered the 
complete transformation; hence, the resulting Epic dialect, a 
literary farrago of various dialectic poems, never used as a 
spoken language at any time or by any people. Mr. Leaf finds 
the original poem in Book I.—* The Wrath of Achilles ”—a small 
portion of Book II., Book XI. (but the earlier portion is charac- 
terised as an interpolation), a small portion at the end of Book 
XV., Book XVI., certain portions of XVII.-XXI., and XXII. 
Put in a few words, the story of this portion would be: There is 
the fatal quarrel between the Chiefs, and Zeus’s promise to 
avenge Achilles; Agamemnon is tempted to fight without the 
Champion ; the Greeks are grievously defeated; Patroclus drives 
back the Trojans, and is slain; Achilles goes to the battle (his 
friend’s body having been lost, not saved, as the present poem 
represents) ; and the story ends with the death of Hector. Of 
this story, Mr. Leaf remarks that the interest is purely 
human; the divine interferences, which, it must be owned, 
scarcely add to the dignity, though they do to the charm and 
simplicity, of the poem, are absent. The restraint exercised 
by Athene would be an exception, but an exception supposed 
to prove the rule. Mr. Leaf sees two other “strata” in the 
poem, the first’ of the two being pre-Dorian. The general fact 
of an expedition against Troy he considers to be historical; 
the details he rejects. We are disposed to question whether 
it is the view of the Iliad “that the Greeks and Trojans 
were essentially one people in civilisation and belief, in dress, 
manners, and language.” Among points of difference may be 
emphasised the Trojans’ want of discipline, their evident contempt 
of morals, their barbarous sacrifices (e.g., the drowning of horses in 
the Xanthus, by way of propitiating the stream,—a point noted by 
Mr. Leaf, we see). Of course, for the convenience of narratives 
the two peoples have to be represented as speaking the same 
language. On the great question of “the cause of indivisible 
supremacy,” Mr. Leaf argues with much ingenuity ; but we must 
be content to differ. The notes that form the bulk of the book 
are most valuable. One part is devoted to a detailed criticism of 
the poem, from the standpoint of Mr. Leaf’s theory ; the other 
contains explanations, archeological and other, of various phrases 
and expressions. The book, as a whole, is a most important con- 
tribution to the study of Homer. Others besides the “ English 
Reader,” will find it most serviceable, not burdensome by number 
or length, and the glossary, with its explanation of obscure or 
archaic terms, a most profitable and interesting study. 

In the Tiltyard of Life. By Henry Newill. (Ward and Downey.) 
—This book is made up of fourteen stories, varying considerably 
in subject and in the manner of the telling. All of them show a 
certain graphic power of description and some amount of inven- 
tion; but, except in “ Gritty’s Ghost” and ‘The Golden Gates,” 
which seem to be meant for children and are harmless enough, 
these powers are wasted in recounting incidents which had 
better be left unimagined and untold, so frivolous or so vulgar 
are they. The longest and the last, “A Jew in Moscow,” has, we 
fear, some basis of fact in daily occurrences, and is shocking 
accordingly. 

Notes for the Nile, together with a Metrical Rendering of the 
Hymns of Ancient Egypt, and of the Precepts of Ptah-Hotép. By 
Hardwicke D. Rawnsley, MA. (Heinemann.)—The beginning of 
the author’s introduction to this book seems so aptly to give an 
idea of it, that we cannot do better than quote it :—‘‘ This book 
ends with precepts for people in Egypt, from the oldest book in 
the world, B.C. 3666. It shall begin with precepts for travellers 
in Egypt in the year A.D. 1892.” But between these two sets of 
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precepts, so varied are the chapters, and their subjects and 
style, that one cannot help wishing that, instead of being 
neatly got up in approved English style, the book were 
put loosely together in foreign guise, so as to admit of 
the dividing process followed by some readers of such litera- 
ture. For interesting as the chapters are in themselves, 
and suited as the style is to each subject, there is somehow, 
as a whole, a certain sense of want of congruity and, in the his- 
torical parts, a degree of reiteration and obscurity. Yet we feel 
almost ungrateful in making this remark, so charming are some 
of the descriptions, foremost among them being that of the visit to 
Mr. Flinders Petrie at the Medim pyramid. In the first chapter 
“On Tombs,” Mr. Rawnsley teaches in a very lucid manner the 
use of the richly-decorated guest-chamber, which is above the real 
tomb, and has been sometimes mistaken for it. Readers of the 
novelist Ebers’ wonderful tales of Old Egyptian life will be 
specially interested in the “ Heroic Poem of Pentaus,” of which 
there is a very spirited metrical rendering, not translated from 
the original poem, but from a portion of Brugsch Bey’s prose 
version of it. The Hittite side of the battle recorded in it has, 
too, an interest for most readers which it could not have possessed 
before the discovery of the records of that long-hidden kingdom. 
It is too long to quote, and would be spoilt by an extract. This 
does not apply to the precepts of Ptah-Hotép, whom Mr. Rawnsley 
happily characterises as “ this old-world Lord Chesterfield,” so we 
will close with one of them :— 
“On Law anp ORDER. 
If, as a leader, thou a:t called to give 
Judgment on others, see thou take groat care 


So that thy conduct be esteeméd fair, 
And strive without reproach, thyself to live, 


Who hinders law, for violence makes way ; 
No mob the upper hand can ever gain, 
If justice on the judgmeut-scat remain, 
And Right-is-might, not Might-is-right, hath sway. 
The ends of justice change not, ever one 
In scope, so doth the father teach the son.” 


It might be as well, in another edition, to avoid what we conclude 
is a printer’s error,—‘ Rameses I.,” on p. 146, instead of II.; and 
also one on p. 14, where “Sir John Sloane’s” museum is 
referred to. 


Clyde and Strathnairn. By Major-General Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne. (Clarendon Press.)—It may be doubted whether either 
Lord Clyde or Lord Strathnairn can properly be called “ Rulers 
of India.” It is true that in time of war the soldier mostly rules ; 
during the Indian Mutiny, however, the Civil Government never 
lost control. Indeed, in more than one instance, Lord Canning 
overruled the decision of the General in the field. The volume 
before us, indeed, professes to do nothing more than give an 
account of the military operations which led to the re-establish- 
ment of the British rule. With the “rule ” of India it has but a 
remote connection. But taken for what it professes to be, it is a 
distinctly valuable contribution to the history of the time. Sir 
Owen Tudor Burne is not an indiscriminate admirer of Lord 
Clyde. He hints that he was too apt to limit his movements by 
the “rules of war,” rules which are not always applicable to such 
a campaign as that of the Mutiny, in which a ruling race, greatly 
outnumbered by its enemies, must, above all things, maintain its 
prestige, and in which retreat, however well justified, generally 
ends in disaster. Another criticism of another kind is the 
General’s strange disinclination to praise any troops that were not 
Highlanders. Sir Hugh Rose’s operations are probably less 
known than those of his brother commander, public attention 
having been specially attracted by the achievements of the Law- 
rences, of Havelock, and of Outram, not to speak of such men as 
Neil and Hodson. Butthey well deserve the careful and apprecia- 
tive record which they here receive from Sir O. T. Burne’s pen. 
The addition of this volume to the series is practically justified by 
its value. 


The Book of Common Prayer. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—This 
is an exact reprint, together with all the errors of typography and 
punctuation, &e., of the “ original manuscript attached to the Act 
of Uniformity, 1662.” With this may be mentioned The 





Prymer, or Prayerbook of the People in the Middle Ages. Edited by 
Henry Littlehales. (Longmans.) 

New Epirions.—Somnia Medici, Series 1, 2, and 3. By John A. 
Goodchild. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 





Literary Land- 
marks of London. By Laurence Hutton. An “eighth edition, 
revised and enlarged, with portraits.” (Osgood and McIlvaine.) 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. (W. Heinemann.) -— 
Notes by a Naturalist. By H. W. Morday, M.A. (J. Murray.)—A 
record of observations made by the author during the voyage of 
the ‘ Challenger.’ Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. (A. and 
C. Black.) “The Dryburgh Edition.” The Cambridge Shake- 
speare. Edited by William Aldis Wright. (Macmillan.)-—The 
eighth volume contains King Lear, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra,and 
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By Ellen 
Hereditary Genius, 


and Son.)——An Epitome of Anglican Church History. 
Webley-Parry. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
By Francis Galton. (Macmillan.)——Eztraordinary Tales of 
Robbers and Bandits. By Charles Macfarlane. (Simpkins, Mar, 
shall, and Co.)——Valentine and his Brother. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
(Blackwood and Sons.)——Katie Stewart, and Other Stories (same 
author and publisher). Marmorne. By P. G. Hamerton (same 
publisher).——Selections from Sidney Smith. With introduction 
by Ernest Rhys. (Walter Scott.) 
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Brrpwoop—Ewina.—On the 20th ult., at H. B. M.’s Consulate, and afterward 
at St. Mark’s Church, Alexandria, by the Rev, E. J. Davis, Alan Roger Bird- 
wood, second son of Sir George Birdwood, to Anna Currie, only daughter of 
the Rev, 8, C. Ewing, D.D., of the American Mission, Alexandria, and Consular 
Agent for the United States of America. 
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Cymbeline——The Family Feud. By Thomas Cooper. (Routledge 
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ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Serman,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort from London January 9th. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Univer sity 
8t, Andrews, N.B. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 9th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying frcm 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


i NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.— 
The lectures arranged for the LENT TERM (opening on MONDAY, 
January 16th) include a short popular course on the Gospel of Mark, in which 
the Warden, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, will attempt to set forth the con- 
structive and positive aspects of the results of modern Gospel criticism. There 
will also be a course of four lectures by the Rev. Stopford Brooke on Blake and 
on Scott’s poetry, the one as anticipating many of the characteristic notes of 
modern poetry, and the other as looking back for its inspiration to the ideals of 
a passing age. The lectures will be given on the Friday afternoons of March. 
» Courses by the Warden on the Literature and Religion of Israel, and on Dante’s 
Paradiso ; and by Mr. J. H. Muirhead on Modern Political Writers, complete the 
programme for the term. 


ISS WOODMAN’S CLASS for the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, REOPENS 
JANUARY 14. Vacancies for Three Boarders, Preparation for Public Schools. 


HE NORFOLK and NORWICH TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE for WOMEN.—REOPENS JANUARY 9th; students can 
receive training in Cookery, Laundry Work, and Dressmaking.—For terms, 
apply to SUPERINTENDENT, School of Cookery, St. George’s Plain, Norwich. 























PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five open, 

Five for Sons of Medical men only), under 13, and FOUR OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 





LTPHAXH COLLEGE, KENT. 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Reyv. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 

FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. NEXT TERM JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 





LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 

good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 

application. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on January 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1893, to 

fill up Three Vacancies on the Foundation, and at least One Exhibition of £35 

per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
CUUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony ; Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School 
Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding- House arrange- 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 23rd, 1893. 
Entrance Examination at the School House on Friday, Jonuary 20th, at 10 a.m. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

: Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &0., apply to the Head-Master, J. D,. McCLURB, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SOHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 te 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 





NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 12th. 


been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MOUTHSGAIRE, 
CARDIFF, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. | The Stipend in each case 
will be £35) per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent in on or before February 10th, 1893. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to 1VOK JAMES, Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, December 13:h, 1892. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 
School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.—Head- 


Master, Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A. Fees for Board and Tuition, £36 per 
annum, NEXT TERM BEGINS JANOARY 19th. 

















ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON,N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principa's. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for 
a Examinations, &e, Entire charge taken of pupils from India ard the 

olonies, 

Profeszors and Lecturers in attendance : — Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Mal‘en, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P.; Science, J, H. Campbell, Esq., M.D.; 
French, L. Sti¢venard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, 
City of London School, and King’s College, London ; German, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, 
University of Géttingen and City of London College; Landscape, Perspective, 
and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, 
Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M, 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R,A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M ; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN on JANUARY 19th, 1893. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 
J\DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may bs 
obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.3..8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREET, W. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN in the COLLEGE and TRAINING DEPART. 
MENT on THURSDAY, January 19. and in the ART SCHOOL on MONDAY, 
January 9, 1893. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


For particulirs apply to 














MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendeut. 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Presipent— LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vic&k-PRESIDENT—Tie Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Heap-Mistress—Mi:s BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM will JAKGIN on FRIDAY, January 20th. 
Applicat.on for admission may be made ‘o the Secretary, at the School ; or to 
th: Hon. Secretary, H. C BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarcing House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Ciifton, Bristol. 





\ iedaiiietasied for 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 23rd.—Applications for Prospectus t > 
Miss HELEN G. BAYN S&S (late Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford), Reference 
kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coni-ton; Sir Spencer Wells, Bart., Go'ders Hill, N.W. 


1D adhesion: and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrr, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











ideale ART-UNION OF LONDOY 
112 STRAND. : 


PRESIDENT—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1937, 
Subscribers for the current year are entitled to 
An ORIGINAL ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, ARA, 
entitled ‘* Late for the Ferry,’’ 
in addition to a chance of one out of many 
Valuable Prizes in Pictures and other Works of Art. 
_.. Ordinary Subscription—One GuINea. 
Subscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas, 
The Society issues this year. in two states only, 
A Fine M-zzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, 
“A Souvenir of Velasquez.” 
The Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Socicty’s H. use 
112 Strand, London, W.C. z 


i he INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &,—Addreas, Mr, @, B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 








‘A highly important handbook for investors,”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


NOW READY, 
AMERICAN RAILROADS as INVESTMENTS 


By S. F. VAN OSS. 
Demy 8v0, cloth, 832 pp., price 16:, (123, nett.) With 5 large Coloured Maps show. 
ing situation and competitors of every system. 

STATISTI, December 10th, 1892,—‘‘ Will enable avy one interested in these 
securities to have a very decided grasp of their position.”’ 

STANDARD (Oity Article), December 19th.—‘ A most creditable produc'ion 
yes A number of maps and well-digested statistics will help to throw a clear 
light on the value of Americ in securities as investments.”’ 

FINANCIAL TIMES, December 10th.—“Mr. Van Oss’s book, with its interesting 
sketches of leading American lines and railroad policy and prospects, supple- 
mented by some excellent map:, will help to disseminate clear and accurate 
ideas on a subject of such great importance.’ 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON &CO., 11 Royal Exchange, E.C, 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS ard 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


A NATIONAL WORK, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND CENTRAL 
SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR 
WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


PRESIDENTS— 
The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 


MEANS ADOPTED: 
(1.) ESTABLISHING SMALL HOMES. 
(2.) BOARDING OUT. (3.) EMIGRATION. 





Help urgently needed for the Support of over 1,600 Destitute 
and Orphan Children under the Society’s care, and to enable the 
Executive to accept very many deserving cases. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully ACKNOWLEDGED by 
E. DE M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY— 
CHURCH HOUSE, DEANS YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Cheques should be crossed “‘ Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St, James’ Street, 3.W.,”” 
and made payable to E. DE M. RUDOLF, 


| arias ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... ee 


1848, 


£16,0. 0,000, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROWN 


OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Has 35 Years’ 


& POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


World-Wide Reputation. 









BADER civicenisuas yevoescuneseeaonsenventan £10 10 0 
Half-Page ... . 6&0 
Quarter-Page......... 212 6 
Narrow Column ... - 810 0 
Half-Column......... ». 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....... « 27. 3 


CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND 


iv A TYURA 


MOORE'S 
TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarcttes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s,, and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 





Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damretin and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THs INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
J.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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CHATIO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 


The WANDERING JEW: a 


Christmas Caro). By Ropert BucHANAN. 
Crown 8voe, cloth extra, 6s. [January 9. 





EDWARD H. COOPERS New 
Novel‘GEOFFORY HAMILTON, 
is now ready, in 2 vols., at every 


Inbrary. 





A SECOND EDITION of Mrs. B. 
M. CROKER’S New Novel, “A 
FAMILY LIKENESS,” is now 
ready, in 8 vols., at every Library in 
the Kingdom. 


“It is a fresh and pleasant novel, sure of an 
appreciative public.”—Guardian. 





OTHER NEW NOVELS AT ! EVERY 


LIBRARY. 
MRS. JULIET, By Mrs. 


ALFRED Hont, Author of ** Thornicroft’s Model.’’ 
3 vols, 


‘*Few cleverer books have been published this 
SCALON. 000 It reaches a really high level. The plot is 
at once intricate and interesting, and the character- 
sketching is marked by rare truthfulness to nature. 
The story will be read with avidity in many a house- 
hold,’’—Scottish Leader. 


BARBARA DERING. By 


AMELIE Rives, Author of ‘‘The Quick or the 
Dead?” 2 vols. 
“It is perbaps one of the most brilliant character- 
:tudies in Englisn literature.’’—Woman, 


The IVORY GATE. By 


WaLteR Besant, Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols. 


** A delightful novel.’’—Scotsman, 


The MASTER of ST. BENE- 


DICT’S. By Axan St. Auprn, Author of “A 
Fellow of Trinity.’”’ 2 vols. [Shortly. 


TIME’S REVENGES. By 


Davip CuristreE Murray, Author of ‘' Joseph’s 
Cont, a | &e. 3 vols. crown | BVO. (Shortly, 


The CLOISTER and the 


HEARTH. By Cuartes RgaDE. With an 
Introduction by WaLTeR Besant. El!zevir 
Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo, each with Frontispiece, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 143. the set. (Shortly. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 


VIGNETTES. By Austin Dobson. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 
‘Full of good reading and good writing.’’— Pall 
Mall Gaze tte. 





The THOUSAND - and- ONE 


DAYS: Persian Tales. Idited by Justin H. 
McCartuy. With Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each volume by Stanley L. Wood, 2 vols. crown 
_ 8vo, half-parchment, 12s, 
‘These captivating volumes will be welcome to all 
who find delight in wandering in an enchanting and 
enchanted | world. ”—Daily News. 





TWO HAPPY YEARS in 


CEYLON. By ©. F. Gorpon Cummine. A 

New Edition, with 28 Illustrations, Small demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d, 

“It will certainly become the classical work on 
Ceylon. ”*— Black and White. 





NEW THREE-AND- SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


The DREAM. By Emile 


Zoua, Author of ‘‘The Downfall.’”’ Translated 
by EL.za E. Cuase, With 8 Illustrations by 
Georges Jeanniot. [Shoi tly. 


SUSY. By Bret Harte. Witha 


Front. and Vignette by J. A. Christie. [Shortly. 


BLOOD ROYAL. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of “‘ Tents of Shem.’’ [Shortly, 


HOW to PLAY SOLO 


WHIST. By C. F. Parpon and A. 8S. W1LKs. 
With Illustrative Specimen Hands. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s, 


TERESA ITASCA. By Avery 


MacalPinE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ls. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
214 PICOADILLY, W. 











MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY. 
THE DIARY OF 


An IDLE WOMAN in 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mrs. Minto Ex.iot, Author of ‘‘ The Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy,”—** in Sicily,” &c. 


With Plan and Illustrations, crown Svo, Lis. 


THIS DAY. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. 


By Rosert, Lord Hoveutoy, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Second Edition. With Dedicatory Verses to the 
Memory of Lord Tennyson. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE RISE OF 


The BRITISH DOMINION 
in INDIA. 


From the Early Days of the East India 
Company. 


By Sir ALFRED Lyatt, K.C.B. 
Forming a volume in the University Extension Series. 
[Newt week, 





With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS 
Of SOCIETY : 


An Examination of the Fallacies and 
Failures of Economic Science due to Neg- 
lected Elements. [Near'y rea2zy. 


By the Duge or Arartt, K.G., K.T. 8vo. 


The ENGLISH FLOWER- 
GARDEN : 


Design, Views, and Plants. 
By W. Rosinsoy, F.L.S. 


Third Edition, entirely Revised, with many fine 
additional Engravings. Medium 8vo, lds. 





PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


Translated by Henry Howarp Mo.rynevx, Fourth 
Earl of Carnarvon. 


Crown 8vo, 63. einen vt week, 


The MISSION of the 
CHURCH. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GoRE, Principal of Pusey 
House, Oxford, Kditor of * ‘Lux Munai.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


SIR HENRY MAINE: 


A Brief Memoir of his Life: 
By the Right Hon, Sir M. E. Gran t-Durr, G.C.S.I, 


With some of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Se- 
lected and Edited by WHITLEY Sroxzs, D.C.L. 


With Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 


The GREAT ENIGMA. 
By W. 8S. Litty. 8vo, 14s. 
ConTENTS, 

l. The Twilight of the Gods.—2. Atheism.—3. 
Critical Agnosticism.—4. Scientific Agnosticism.— 
5. Rational Theism.—6, The Inner Light.—7. The 
Christian Synthesis, 











OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


Based on the Work of Mariette Bry. 
Translated and Edited by Mary Broprick. 
A New Edition, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Extract from a Letter of M. Masprero to the 
Translator :— Je pense que vous avez rendu un 
véritable service 4 ceux de vos compatriotes qui 
veulent savoir un peu dece que c’est que l’Egypte sans 
pour cela s’imposer la fatigue de lire les ouvrages 
souvent trés arides des Egyptologues.’’ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS BY 
SIR ROBERT BALL, 


Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Cambridge. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
price 12s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE 
HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 


Fully Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 


Wood Engravings 


The Athenxum says :—“ Its combina- 
tion of scientific accuracy with lucid 
arrangement and attractive style leads 
us to anticipate for it that brilliant suc- 
cess which it undoubtedly merits,” 


The Educational Times says :—“ Our 
notice of a work so interesting must 
necessarily be very imperfect. We have 
twice essayed to write the notice, and 
have become so absorbed in the work as 
to read on for hours forgetful of our 
object. We venture to predict that few 
will set about following this story with- 
out ultimately finding it to be one of 
boundless interest and of exquisite 
beauty.” 


THIR”? EDITION, now ready, price 6s. 


STAR-LANOD. 


Being Talks with Young People about 
the Wonders of the Eeavens by 


SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL. 
Fully Illustrated. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 
writes :—* I have now finished 
reading your luminous and delight- 
Sul ‘ Star-Land,’ and am happy to 
be in a sense enrolled amongst your 
young pupils.” 


“Sir Robert Ball’s discourses on the 
glories of the sidereal heavens are 
simplicity itself, and they ought to be 
pliced into the hands of every boy and 
girl as soon as they commence to interest 
themselves in the great facts of 
astronomy, which is long before they 
leave school. But the student who has 
been for years looking into astronomy 
will read it with profit and pleasure. 
There is no problem in the recent de- 
velopment of astronomical science that 
is not dealt with; and modern views, 
calculations, and appliances for astro- 
nomical research are described in popular 
language. The book is rich in illustra- 
tions, executed in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired.” —Scoteman. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; and all Booksellers, 
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THE 


Nineteenth Century. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, 


which commences a New Volume, contains Contributions by :— 


ALGEBNON CHARLES SWINBURNL,............:cscccscscsesscscsscccevevece Sealecbaenons 
“THRENODY: ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON.” 


“SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


Ne iS oo Soce nk sav creeeaneees Ae Re ere eee (1) “Fatsz Democracy.” 


PROFESSOR MAHAFF y. censeoes ae 


MISS OCTAVIA HILL......... 


ere Sacheeceueeeee (2) “SHam Epvucation.” 
..(3) “TRAINED WORKERS FOR THE Poor.” 


EDWARD R. RUSSELL ...... “TIrvina’s ‘Kine LEAR’: a NEw TrRapITION.” 
THE COUNTESS OF TERSDY | i.isccccssescescsscvce “THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA.” 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD GRIMTHORPE...................... beeen 


“ ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION OR AN ART P” 


THE REV. FATHER CLARKE, 8.J....... 


“HAPPINESS IN HELL: A REPLY.” 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS...“ MopEeRN PoETS AND THE MEANING OF LIFE.” 


MISS CORNELIA SORABJI....... ae 
GENERAL SIR GEO. CHESNEY, MP. ... 


see tinesivenes “URMI, A POISONED QUEEN.” 


eee eee erro rene enreenes POO ee eee en eeeeereeeenees 


“THE SILVER Qurstion AND InpriA.” 


MES AARON ES 5.555 sai uisasvesunnucwees es “ A REFORMATION OF DomgEstiIc SERVICE.” 
PASEO TE ASOT DAVOS 2 sccissiedne coated cosasnvaseatesisescanoet “THE PRIEST IN Po.LiTics.” 
MONS. YVES GUYOT (Deputy)....... bes nagecsubnuncemccseoeencene “OU ALLONS-NoUs P” 
THE EDITOBR........ Piueecaabhanisteawes Keen Sase seasons “ ASPECTS OF TENNYSON.” II. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Ltd. 





CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1819 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ba nN, MASSY, 2 
A. VIAN. s Sees. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital .............cece00 eee £1,500,000 
RT BIg ovensvosnctntssepseseonsess :000, 
Reserve Liability of t Proprietors... + 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT an and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on _ ation. 

WBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, hi de E.O., 

London. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Onurrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allewed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOCOUNTS, 
calculated on the — monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £ 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fnll parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSORO , Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor d, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Onoitea. Bove on Larger to DUNVILLE and OO., 
rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London O mg 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0O. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d, and tins, ls, 14d.; abelled 
“JAMES EPPS and 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London,” 























UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.O, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.O. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2, 000,000. 
DIREOTORS. 
Chairman—GEorGE Laker, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun J. Hamitton, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, ! Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 
sq. | John Hunter, Esq 

Wn. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Tike, 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. Esq 

Granville F. K, Farquhar, | J: an B Martin, Esq. 

Esq. HenryJobhn Norman,Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq.,| David Powell, Esq. 

M.P. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | JohnG. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNE, 

Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 

Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dep’tm’t—R. G. CocHRANE, 
Share Capital at present paid oP 


and invested eos .-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards OF sie eee 4, 508, 000 
Total Annual Income, over ne ”928,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 

‘Lhe terms and conditions of Fire Insurances in the 
** Guardian ”’ are as liberal as those cffered by other 
First-class Insurance Offices, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Impvuri- 
TIES OF THE BLOOD.—To ensure health it is 
absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the 
human body should be kept free from those impuri- 
ties which are continually getting admiss fon into the 
system by erroneous living, unwhol h 
pol disordcred stomach. The only safe bes certain 
to expel all impurities is to take Holloway’s 
Til s, which have the power of c'eansing the blood 
from all noxious mattera, and at the same time re- 
moving any irregularities which their presence may 
have already = in any Organ. Holloway’s 
Pills expel all humours which taint or impoverish the 
blood, which they purify and invigorate, and give 
general tone. They are applicable to all alike— 
young or old, robust or delicate. 











USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 


es 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


IN the SUNSHINE of HER 


YOUTH. By Berarrice Wuirtsy, Author of 
“*The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &. 3 vols, 


A WOMAN in TEN 


THOUSAND, By Ferro. Vance, 3 vols, 


An ISHMAELITE INDEED. 


By Pameta Sneyp and Britirre SKoTrowe, 
2 vols, 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HeynixzeEr, Author of “‘ Sir George,” &. 3 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Helen 


Surpron, Author of ‘‘ Dagmar,” ‘The Last of 
the Fenwickes,”’ &, 3 vols. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By 


ConsTANcE £mITH, Author of ** The Repentance 
of Paul Wentworth,” “The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” &. 3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part IV., Vol. LV., DECEMBER 1892> 
Price 5s, 
ConTENTS, 


Tur InavuGurat AppreEss (Dock Lanour) oF CHARLES. 
Bootu, EsQ., PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL StatTis- 
TICAL Society, SEssion 1892-95. 

MorBIDITY AND MortaLity ACCORDING TO OccuPA- 
TION. By Dr. Jacques Bertillon, Chief of the 
Munic’pal Statistical Department of Paris. (A 
translation.) 

Census oF IRELAND, 1891, 

ON THE RECENT MOVEMENT OF LABOURIN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES IN REFERENCE TO WaGeEs, Hours OF 
Work, aNnD Erriciency. By J. Stephen Jeans, 
Esq. With discussion, 

MISCELLANEA: (1.) International Prison Statistics, 
By Dr. F. J. Mouat, LL.D.—(2.) Statistics of the 
Damage caused by Hail in Austria—(3 ) Population 
of Bulgaria, 1888—(4.) Pcpulation uf Ceylon, 1891 
—(5.) The Silver Census—(6.) Notes on Kconomical 
and Statistical Works—(7.) Qaarterly List of Addi- 
tions to the Library, Index to Vol, LY. (1892), 
Appendix, List of Fellows, Rules, &c. 


London: E, STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Monthly, price 3d.; or post-free, 34d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 
Edited by E. 8. BEESLY. 


Tue JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
Home-rvuLE FoR Lonpon, 
y Frederic Harrison. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 
y Dr. J. H. Bridges, 
PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 
By the Editor. 


REEVES and Turner, 196 Strand. 


N the MODIFICATION of 
ORGANISMS: a Criticism on Darwin, By 
Davip Syme. “ Rot!”—Dr. A. R. Wattace,. “A 
shrewd critic.’”—Dr. Romanes. ‘A vigorous criti- 
cism.’’—Times. ‘* No earnest student can afford to 
neglect so firm and clear and strong a criticism of 
Darwin.’’—Aberdeen Free Press, Price 3s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Limited, London. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 








“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “‘ SpecTATOR’” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or N gent, or from the Office, at ls, 6d. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR JANUARY. 


Tar TsAR ALEXANDER III. By E. B. Lanin. 
{ae FinancraAL AsPEcT OF HOME-RULE. By J. J. 


Clancy, M.P. 
JouURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. By M. de Blowitz. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM :— 
j, THE ATTITUDE OF THE ADVANCED Party. 
By W. 8. Caine, M.P. 
©, Tre DrapLock. By George Wyndham, M.P. 
(With a Note by the Bishop of Chester.) 


Prssimism AND Proeress. By the Rev. S. A. 
Alexander. 

Tae MEDIRVAL 
Darmesteter. 


Tur EnciisH PARLIAMENT. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. 


Country-Housek. By Mary 


Wuy po Men Reman Curistians? By the Rev, 
7, W. Towle. 

{TuE ScctaAL CONDITION OF LaBouR, 
Gould. 
IsrISTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JANUARY. Contents, 2s, 6d. 
At THE LAUREATE’S FUNERAL. By the Duke of 


Argyll, K.G., K.T. 
AqRIcULTURAL Union. By the Ear! of Winchilsea, 
By George Byron 


Lorp WINCHILSEA’S PROPOSAL, 


By E. R. L. 








Curtis. 
THE CORRELATION OF Mora Forces. By Profes- 
sor Knight. 


DISABILITIES OF DEMocRACY. By W, Earl Hodgson. 


THE FARRERESQUERIES OF FREE TRADE. By 
Frederick Greenwood, 

StaTE REGULATION OF THE PRICE OF BREAD. By 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, 

AvTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND REVIEWERS, By 


Frederick Wicks, 
ToRYISM AND PROGRESSION. 
Radclitfe. 
ByEWwayYs IN SICILY. 
Tue CHURCH IN WALES, 
cawen, M.P. 
Toe Private LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN, 
By Edouard Rod. 
AmoNG THE Books, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 8S. W. 


By Francis R. Y. 


By Lady Susan Keppel. 
By Arthur Griffith Bos. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. JANUARY. Price 23. 6d. 

The Political Situation. By F. 8, Stevenson, M.P. 
—Jobn Greenleaf Whittier. By Mary Negreponte.— 
Women as Poor-Law Guardians. By Matilda M. 
Blake —The Advantages of a Decimal Coinage. By 
T. H. Perry Corte.—Moltke. By D. F. Hannigan.— 
The Present Position of Canada By Arnold Haul- 
tain.- The Fool’s Gm. By Edward King.—Con- 
temporary Literature: 1. Science. 2. Philosophy 
and Theolcgy. 3. Scciology, Politics, Voyages, and 
Travels, 4. History and Biography. Be!les 
Lettres. 6. Poetry. 7. Art.—The Drama.—Index. 
London: Henry & Company, 6 Bouverie Street, E.0, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 


Contents or JANUARY NUMBER. Price Is. 


Pavt’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. —I, THE 
Sourcrs. Sy Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruc*, DD. 

THE PARABLE OF THE Unsust STEWARD, By Right 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 

Tue DirricuLt Worps oF Curist —I, THE CHILD- 
REN AT PLay. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

ExrGetic STUDIES ON THE LoRD'’s PRaYER, By the 
Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D, F.R.S. 

EvaANGELIUM SECUNDUM PEeTRUM. By Rev. J. O. F. 
Murray, M.A, 

THE Late Proressor Hort. By Rev. J. Armitage 
Robinson,. M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and by Rev. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 

APOLOGETIC ARGUMENT FROM THE NAMES IN ROMANS 
XVI. By Rey. Alexander Mair, D.v. 


Hopper and Stovuacuton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 
Price 6d. 
PrincipaL CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
PorTRAITS OF THE LaTE Sir RICHARD OWEN AND 
or Mr. Rupyarp KIPuLinG, 
Very Far Orr. By Jane Barlow. 
Gzorce Henry Lewes. 
THE SUPPRESSED WORKS OF RupYARD KIPLING, 
UyruBLisHED LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
R. HoLe’s ILLUSTRATIONS To “A WINDOW 
THRUMS,.” 
THomas CARLYLE TO THOMAS AIRD, 
Nove, Notes -New Booxs—News Norss, &c. 


Publishir g Office: 27 PATERNOSTER Row. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 
_Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pnb- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and morucco bindings, suitable for 
bvresents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
£m, Export and country orders punctually executed, 

Catalogues gratis and postage free, 


GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E.0. 








IN 








. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


By — Seton Merrimay, Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” ‘ Young Mistley,” &c. 2 vols. 
post 8ro, 

Court Journal.—*‘ A remarkable book, and one that should on no account be missed.”” 

Mustrated Loxrdon News.—* The book is a good book.” 

Blackfand White,—“ Mr. Merriwan has an undeniable talent for social description and satire,” 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

The TIMES’ OPINION.—“ This tale of the Down Country is in several respects remarkable......The 
anthor has the faculty of recording the language and life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in 
itself should be enough to lift the book into notice.” 

Mr. JAMES PAYN writes in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘*‘ Dark: a Tale of the Down 
Country,’ is a remarkable novel.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—*“ This is the work of an anonymous author, and its success is fully sufficient 
to warrant his putting his name on that second edition for which there should soon be a demand,”” 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 








The ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready, con- 


tains the Opening Chapters of a Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” entitled 


THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


. THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” Chap. 1. Lieutenant Carnegie.—Chap. 2. The 
Twenty-ninth of May. 





— 


2. THE BIRTH OF ROSES. By Fanny Rocuar. 

3. THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR VILLA. By M. E. Penn. 

4, MISJUDGED. By IsaBeLtiua Fyvie Mayo. 

5. THE TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS. By CuHaries W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 Illustrations. 

6. MR. WARRENNE, MEDICAL PRACTITIONER: a Serial Story. Chap. 1. 
The Warrennes at Home.—Chap. 2. In the Shrubbery.—Chap. 3. The Last 
Night.—Chap. 4. Strawberries and Cream. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards, 

7. AN ARTIST’S ROMANCE. 


8. THE LOST IDEAL. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PATRONS His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
6 His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PRFsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cua1rMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of beg ay Deputy-CHairnMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
s. 

Puysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActvuarRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 

SEcRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTuaL Prinoirte, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,659,325, anD AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introd arge sums are thus saved tothe Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE BonvsEs to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinapom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


are on a remarkabl 
Gia ol taal 








Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, 


By J. F. Hogan, Author of “The Irish in Australia.’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
*,* A Biography treating specialiy of Mr. Lowe’s life in Australia. 





GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and} 


Traditional Memories—Sccial, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustrations, 
chiefly Portraits. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.’’ 2 vols. royal 
8vo, 42s. 
**The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopwiia of gossip about mon- 
archs, statesmen, docters, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.’’— 
Daily News. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 


TION to the REVOLUTION. By W.O. Sypney, Author of ‘* England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 63, 
“He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals and follies of 
the town and the soberer life of the rest of England.’’—Times. 


SOLDIERS at SEA. A Description by a 


___Non-Commissioned Officer of Life on a Trovpship. 2s. ; [January 9th. 


TWO NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By 


TuEopoRA Exms.ik£, Author of ‘‘ The Little Lady of Lavender.”” With 29 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 63. 

* Picture:quely and gracefully written.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The illustrations are extremely veautiful.”—Manchester Examiner. 


PIXIE. By Mrs. Blagden, Author of 


“Trash,” &. With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis. Crown 8vo., 3s. 64, 


Mr. WESTALL’S NEW STORY of the NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William 


WESTALL. 2 vols. 

**© Roy of Roy’s Court’ is a difficult book to lay down. Were Mr. Westall as 
strong in characterisation as he is in incident, he would be hard to surpass as a 
romantic writer. As it is, his condensed yet lucid style, his fertile invention 
and wide information, make most fascinating reiding. ’— Times. 


ROSAMOND'S STORY. By Ina Garvey. 


2 vols, [Now ready. 


A GERALDINE. By R. Ashe King. 2 vols. 


**It is a book to read. It shows a very intimate knowledge of Irish character 
and Irish words. It is brimful of incident which will not permit uf drowsiness ; 
and it is, above all, gay.”"— Pall Mail Gazette. 























MANY A YEAR AGO. By Mrs, H. Martin, 


Author of *'A Man and a Brother.” 2 vols. » 
“* The literary figures are drawn so well that we almost fancied we had Edward 
Gibbon b: fore us in the author’s Mr. Samuel Dixon,’’— Guardian, 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 








NOW READY. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF 
HISTORY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, LL.D., D.C.L. 


An Address delivered before the Midland Institute. 
Reprinted with Additions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By ALFRED MILNER, 
Formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egy;t. 
With Map, demy 8vo, 16:, 

“* Books, like men, sometimes come to the front at the very point of time when 
they are most wanted. Every candid reader will feel that this is true of Mr. 
Milner’s ‘ England in Ezypt.’ ’’—Guardian. 

“The ablest book that has yet been written on the subject.’’—Manchester 
Guardian, 

** As interesting as a novel, as brilliant as a first-rate essay, as thoughtful and 
reflective as a pondered and judicial history of a nation.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The worthy record of a work in which the author had no mean part.”— 
Times, 

“The book is so packed with information, so fall of knowledge and insight, 
so temperate in statement and restrained in forecast, and withal so vivid and 
entertaining as a narrative, that no journalist or public man ought to be per- 
mitted to write or speak about Egypt for the next five years, unless he can 
solemnly declare that he has read it from cover to cover.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


FIFTH THOUSAND just ready. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With Illustrations from Orizinal Sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Four thousand Copies of this popular Book having been entirely exhausted, a 
FIFTH EDITION will be ready immediately at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C., 
jublisher to the Jnvdia Office. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


THREE GENERATIONS of 


ENGLISH WOMEN: Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Susannah Taylor 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. By Janer Ross, Portraits’ 
cloth, 7s. 6d. = 
‘This singularly interesting volume...... Brilliant and compendious,”’—Daily 


Telegraph, 
DR. JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 


STUDIES by a RECLUSE: in 
Cloister, Town, and Country. By Ray, Auvaustus Jessorr, D D., Front, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Very charming and inst’ uctive.”’—Times. 


SECOND and REVISED EDITION, 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S 


LIFE : the Autobiography of George Jacob Holycake. 2 vols., with Photo. 
gravure Frontispiece Portraits to each, cluth, 213. 

**A book which veteran reformers will read with great interest, and from 

which Libera's of the younger generation may derive much profi: and instruc. 


tion.’’—Daily Neus. 
For LOVERS of the FINE ART3, 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. _ By 


W. J. Strnuman. Engravings and Notes by T. CoLE. Royal 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price £2 2s, 
** No book of the season is more artistic or interesting.” —Athenzum, 


ILLUSTRATED by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. De. 


scribed by Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, and Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Cloth 
elegant, 253. Also an Edition de Luxe, in 2 vols., £0 sets only be.nz for sale 
in England, each copy signed, price £6 63. each. 

“ A charming ac:ount, charmingly illustrated,”—Times. 


MR, LELAND’S NEW WORK. 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS 


in POPULAR TRADITION. By Osartes Goprrey Levanp, Hon, F.R.LS8, 
With many [!lustrations, and copiously Decorated with Head and Tail 
Pieces by the Author, cloth, 2ls, Also an Edition de Luxe, with an Original 
Drawing by Mr. Leland, numbered and sigued, prics £1 11s. 61, 
‘©A production which must attract scholars und archeologists as well as the 
general reader.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
“An attractive and profusely illustrated quarto...... This extremely valuable 
book.”’— Daily Chronicle. 


KELT or GAEL: his Ethnography, 


Geography, aud Philology. By T. Dr Courcy Atkins, B.A., Barrister.at: 
Law. Cloth, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. 


By Mrs. Brigutwen, Author of ‘Wild Nature Won by Kindness.”’ Por. 
trait of the Author and many other Full-Page Illustrations, cloth, 33. 6d. 
**A very delightful collection.’’—Globe,. 


NEW VOLUMES of the ‘‘PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


A SPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. 


ANDREW Dean. 
“Mrs, Andrew Dean has written a very clever book...... The thing has a sweep 
and a swiog about it which is a little irresistitle,”—National Observer, 


OTTILIE. By Vernon Lee, Author 


of “ Vanitas,” &c. Second Edition, 
Paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. each. 


The INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


JEAN DE KERDREN. By Philippe 


Saint Hivarre, Author of ‘‘Colette.’”’ Cloth, 33, 6d. 
© M. Saint Hilaire’s charmingly human story...... A more winning book of its 
kind than * Jean de Kerdren’ one does not often read.” — Daily Chronicle, 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.—THIRD EDITION, 


The SINNER’S COMEDY. By John 


O1iver Hosers, Author of ‘‘ Some Emotions and a Moral.’’ Paper covers, 
1s. 6d, 
“ Terse and brilliant, charming and natural...... ‘The Sinner’s Comedy ’ is fax 
cinating indeed,’’—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, large quarto, printed at the Chiswick 
Press, cloth gilt, £2 2s, 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES: a Record and 


Review. By Ma.tcotm Brett, With 100 Reproductions of impo: tant Pic 
tures, Studies, and Designs, including ** King hy yen “ Circe,’’ ** Golden 
Stairs,” ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins,’’ “ Le Chant d’Amour,” &c. 


“A worthy tribute to the work of one of our greatest masters......the illustra: 
tions do all for the artist that can possibly be done in black-and-white.’’—Times, 
“ It ranks with the most beautifully illustrated biographies of modern times,” 
—Magazine of Art. é 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 5s. 


AGUIDE to the PAINTINGS of FLORENCE: 


being a Complete Historical and Critical Account of all the Pictures and 
Frescoes in Florence, with Quotations from the best Authorities. By Kaz 
Karo_y, 

Imperial 16mo, 5s, net 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH. Printed 


from the Fac-simile Woodcuts by Bonner and Byfield. With Introduction 
by Austin Dozsson. Also 100 tall copies on Japanese vellum, 15s, net. 


UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 


ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES. 


CastLx. 150 illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. 


Hamitton, 100 illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


By Egerton 
By Walter 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garce. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


S:R EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. will publish 
during January, uniform with “The Light of the World” and 
“* Potiphar’s Wife,” the Japanese Play written by Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD during his recent residence in Tékyé. Its title is 
*“ADZUMA;; or, the Japanese Wife,”’ and it consists 
of four acts and many scenes, the action taking place at Kyétd, 
the Ancient Capital of the Empire. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henny Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1&72-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
“ No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire 
has been made for a long time than is contained in these two remarkable 
volumes.”—Times. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J. THroporEe 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8S. W.th a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 
**A most interesting volume...... Magnificent buildings, gorgeous pageantry, 
sacred ceremonies, widespread mining operations, and an active commerce seem 
to be clearly enough indicated by the rivh discoveries of Mr. Bent.””—Times, 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By the Earl 


or Lytton. With 1 Plate and Design on Title-page by Ed. Burne-Jones, 
A.R.A. C:own 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“Tt is a labour of love to dw:ll on a work of such poetic genins and art as 
* King Po; py.’ All Jovers of what is truest and most beautiful in poetry will 
be very much more than repaid by reaiing the book.’’—Saturday Review, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A. CowPER RanyarD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Tex’, 4to, 35s. 
*,* The is ue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
rice ls., now ready, Cases for Binding can be obtained through all Booksellers. 
** Will be acc; ptable to all students of astronomy in its more pepular aspects, 
alike for the lu idity of its style, the copi»usness of its matter, and the attrac- 
tivencss of its illustrations.”—Times, 


An ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. By L. P. Surrres, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge; Member of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, and some time Finance Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, 63, 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.”’ 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Wittiam E. H. Lecry. Cabinet Edition, 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.) 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury. 
8vo, 16s, 
‘A volume which is rich in sparkle and humour; which is not wanting in 
suggestive graver reflection, and which introduces us to a versatile and winning 
personality.”—Ac.demy. 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA andin CKBYLON. By RearnaLp SterHEn Copreston, D.D., 
Bish: pc f Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 8vo, 163. ‘ 

“ An important contribution to our knowledge of Buddhism. The book is at 
once popular enouzh to interes’ the general reader, and accurate enough to be of 
val:.eto the scholar. There is no part of the volume which any intelligent reader 
w:ll fee! di-posed to omit.”"—Professor Marcus Dopps, in the Book xan, 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richard 


JeFFERIES. With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“ These papors are curious and interesting......The second part of the book 
remirds us once more of the loss which we suffered when this man died. The 
*Coming of Summer’ is singularly beautiful.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK by the AUT IOR of ** JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


Dexanp, Author of *‘ John Ward,” &. Crown 8vyo, 53. 
“The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the gossipy conver- 
gations of the children and their elders.” —Glasgow Herald 
“ Full of charm from beginning to end...... Those whose childhood is a thing 
of the past will thoroughly enjoy this story.”—Pall Mall Gaze'te. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By H. 


S. Hoi tanr, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Canon Scot! Holland grows in power, so that this book is his best. What 
this means tie readers of that noble volume ‘ Logic and Life’ will unierstand.”” 
—British Weekly. F 
«Few books that we have lately read have stirred us more deeply or more 
prof. undly aroused our interest and attention.”"—Church Bells. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 
WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. |Recomposed 
throughout, enlarged, and improved, partly from the Author's notes, aud 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis Roeser. Crown 8vo, 
10.. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SI‘ TEENTH STREET. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 


Two New Serial Stories commence in the JANUARY 
Issue of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, now ready. “ DIANA 
TEMPEST,” by MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ The 
Danvers Jewels ;” and “The ROMANCE of Sir REGINALD 
GRAHAM,” by a NEW WRITER. 





NEW WORKS 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


By Mr. PEMBERTON. 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of T. 
W. ROBERTSON, Author of “School,” “Caste,” &. By 
Tuomas EpGar Pemserton, Author of “'The Life of Edward 
Askew Sothern.” With Portrait, Facsimile, and other Ilus- 
trations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


By Mr. TORRENS. 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIA- 
MENTARY LIFE. By Wituram McCutitacu Torrens, 
Author of “ The Life of Lord Melborne.” In demy S8vo. 


By Dr. FLAGG. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WASHING- 
TON ALLSTON. By Dr. J. B. Fuaca. With Portrait and 
17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. In 1 vol. small 4to. 


By Mr. BARKER. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN 
WATERS. By E. Harrison Barker, Author of “ Wayfaring 
in France.” With Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


By Mr. WORSFOLD. 


A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil 


Worsrotp. With numerous Illustrations from sketches by 
the Author. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 





By the AUTHOR of “RED TOWERS.” 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


ExLeanor C. Price, Author of “ Alexia,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was 


KING. By J.S. Fuercner. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ELSA.” 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. 


McQvueEEN Gray. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


Tue SoutH MgeaTu ExecTion. By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 
Tux IncREASE OF INSANITY. By W. J. Corbet. 

AppuR RauMANn Kuan. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. 
TIERRA DEL Fusco. By D. R. O’sullivan. — 

Tur D&ARNESS OF CHEAP Lapour. By David F. Schloss. 
MICHELANGELO. By Herbert P. Horne. : 

POLITICS AND FINANCE IN BraziL. By An Englishman. 
Sma.yt Farms. By Miss March-Phillipps. 

SILVER UP TO DaTE. By Moreton Frewen. 

Tuuw BENEFiTS OF VIVISECTION. By A. Coppen Jones, 
GHOSTS AND THEIR PHOTOS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. " 
SoctaL Po.itics iv New ZEALAND. By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND CO, LTD. 


Court Jourwat —‘‘ An entirely charming-piece of dainty literary work...... The took is a veritable lurury: a dainty bit of old-world refinement and grace 


A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. 


Naturat Scrence.— The two good-sized volumes contain the results of a vast amount of work. Sceds of almost every natural order have been germinated, and the 
‘seeds and seedlings, and process of germination, described......The arrangement adopted is that of Bentham and Hooker's ‘ Genera Plantarum ;’ preceding the technical 


attempt is made at a classification of the chief types.”’ 


MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Author of 


“The Ice Age in North America,’ &. With an Appendix on “‘ Tertiary Man” by Professor H. W. HAYNES. With 111 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 
price 5s, 


It gives a very complete account of the great ice age, the nature, origin, and duration of which period has formed the subject-matter for an immense amount of discus- 


Scorsman.— Taken asa whole the book forms a most excellent treatise on the subject, which cannot fail to be of the greatest value to the student of geology, and 


HANDWRITING and EXPRESSION: a Study of Written Gesture. Translated and 


Women of various Nationalities. Demy 8vo, 5s. . 
Booxman.—“ M. Crépieua-Jamin looked on grapholegy as a genuine scienés, He devoted, at least, much research and industry to the examination of the chirac- 


SpectTator.— We are all agreed that a man’s face generally betrays him; why, then, should we doubt that his handwriting is equally tell-tale? If his expression 


of face reveals the habit of the play of his emotional muscles, then is his handwriting the registration of his gesture, and a man’s hand ts almost as expressive of his 
immediate emotion or habitual disposition as are his facial museles.” 


SANCHI and ITS REMAINS. A Full Description of the Ancient Buildings, Sculp- 





SEVENTH THOUSAND. ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE: 
And Other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With Fifty Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


> 


strayed into this commonplace century,’ 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW WORK. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., &c. 2 vols. demy 80, 36s. net. 


‘ons of the plants of each family is a general account of the fruit and seed considered as bearing on the form of the embryo, and also of the seedlings, while an 


NEW VOLUME of the “ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


scow Hrratp.—“ Tlis volume forms one of the ‘ International Scientific Series,’ a collection of books which has largely aided the popwlar culture of science, 
eological circles.” 


also so written as to be of considerable interest to the general reader,” 
The SCIENCE of GRAPHOLOGY. 


Edited by JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, from the French of J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN, With 150 Fac-simi'e Reproductions of the Handwriting of Men and 


of handwriting, and whatever can be said for the matter as a serivus objeet of study is said here with force and conviction. ’ 


NEW WORK on the BUDDHIST MEMORIALS in INDIA. 


res, and Inscriptions at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, in Central India. With Remarks on the evidence they supply as to the comparatively modern date of the 
ddhi Got Muni. By the late General FREDERICK CHARLES MAISEY, and an Introductory Note by Major-General Sir ALEX. 
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CUNNINGHAM, K.0.1.E. Royal 4to, with 40 Fall-Page Plates, strongly bound, £2 10s. 


by the Action of Nitural Causes. A Popular Exposition of tho Doctrine of Evolution. From the latest German Edition of ERNST HAECKEL. Translation 
Revised by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER. Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 32s. 


HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. With Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of 


Candidates for the Higher Standard. By Colonel A. N. PHILLIPS, late Indian Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Extract from Prevace.—* In the hope of rendering assistance to those who wish to learn Hindustani as they would learn a Furopean langurge, idiomatically and 
as spoken by the natives, instead of merely stringing together a number of words in slavish imitation of the English idiom, I offer this little book to the public as the 


PAST and FUTURE: being a Second.'Edition, with Addenda, of ‘‘SATURN’S 
KINGDOM; or, FABLE and FAOCT.’’ By CHARLES MOORE JES30OP, M.R.C.P. Lond., Deputy Surge »n-General H.M.’s Forces (retired), Orown 8vo, 53. 
SpectaTor.— The ‘ Ape and Man’ question ts treated with lucidity, a cual 
gaps in bislogicai history, and ‘iis chapter, well reasoned a: it is, ° Me fe ; 


BRADFORD OBSERVER." The book is an epitome, by a clear-headed man, of the chief results of the modern scientific spirit.” 
EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE. By A;;Holborow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Sussex Dairy News.—‘' The.! h ws profound research into the most stupendous problems with which the mind could: be confronted.” 
JOAN of ARC. By the late John O’Hagan, late Judge of the Supreme Court of 
(Ireland). An Historical Bssay Reprinted from the Atlantis. [Immediately. 


various Utterances on the Land Question, with some incidental referencéto his Synthetic Philosophy. By HENRY GEORGE. Crown 8vo, 5s, (Immediately, 


Handicrafts in Old Days; Art and Nature in Cornwall; our Arts and Tgdustries ; Expression in Architecture. By the late JOHN D. SEDDING, Author of 


ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS, and NATALIA’S RESURRBOC-'| FROM HEART to HEART. By the Author of “Fra- 


TION. By Wis w Buunt, Elzevir 8vo, 7s. 6d . ternity.”” Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 
ee Tasurt.--“* Mr. Wilfr wen Blunt's new poems show all the old mastery of Scotsman.— All are lyrical in form and luvical in charact lth ar 
Pom and pathetic thor , with the mastery of form which those others -also | of the quieter kind and have more te ah than pe +l dele i i l 
*pogesense dl.” ° 
WPaRKLY Regist A new volume from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt is an ovent to” TINTINNABULA: New Poems, By Charles Newton- 
‘all lovers of poe RoBinson. Elzevir 8vo, 33s. 6d.. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. By John A. Goode |. veruhigh place among our minor poets. Over and above the excellence of tech- 


; sf ul crown vo. Second Kdition. 3s. 64. sech.. . Orie olty a phe almost too common, he possesses the much rarer gist 
f jah rst ni pin ~ aa these poems to be the work of one who is far more thawa GraPuic.—* Soms of the author’s lyrics show considerable promise,’* ~ 
Litrnaxy Worip.— The chief feature of these poems is their strength. Dr.| GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems, By Ronald Campbell 
Good. iid is a master of rhyme and melody ; but he is most at home in subjects of | . Macrie. Small crown 8vo, 23. 6d P 
a veird and mystic kind, and in these he fairly startles the reader into ree.gnition |’ Times.—* Not without considerable lyrical promise,” 


vis great poetical power.’ 

and in some respects advances beyond them.” 

An ODE to the SUN, and other Poems. By R. Warwick : * 
Bonp, Author of ‘*The Immortals, and other Poems.” Small crown 8vo, Mornina Post — A work of considerable promise,’ 


3s. 6a 
Cuurcu Times.—‘‘ The author of ‘The Immertals,’ who in his earlier work 


EARLY POEMS. By Sir Reginald John Cust. Fecap.| OUT of THE DEPTHS: Poems. By W. Dutton Burrard. 


8vo, 2s. 6d, Small crown 870, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED by Professor RAY LANKESTER from EIGHTH GERMAN EDITION. 


HISTORY of CREATION; or, the Development 'of the Earth and Its Inhabitants 


new portions of the Work have been necessitated by the progress of kno ge since the appearance of the first English editi m in 1876. They comprise an account 
theories which have grown out of Darwin’s great doctrine and of many new results of investigation, &c. . 


many years spent in India in active work amongst the natives of that dountry, 


motivenble in the book, and is extremely productive of reflection, Mr. Jessop speaks of 
fnts at one between apes and talking men.” 


ERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER: being an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
and HANDICRAFT. The Study of English Architecture; Religion and Art; the 


tardencrafi,’’ &c. Demy (Immediately. 


RECENT POETRY. 


‘GQuarpian.—“ Mr. Robinson's virse, in “particular, is good enough to win him a 





t : ‘ 5 DartLy News.—*"‘ Inspired b t sei F ine vocati, . 
AN.—“‘ Certainly nob less welcome [Third Series] than its predecessors, | the poetic art...... The tl a | be pines std As a @ genutne vecation fur 


CARMELA ; or, the Plague of Naples. Small crown 8vo, 


The PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By the Author of 
. ~ tga Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
ITERARY WoRLD.—" The poems show a large measure of insight, an i 
sympathy with many aspects of thought and frat sil ila lei sasatios 


vise of poetic attainment, gives further proof in this volume cof his un- 
elicity oy expression and genuine feeling.” 








PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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